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SQUARE DANCE 
DORIS HUMPHREY AND CHARLES WEIDMAN 


The ‘lead’ couple ‘shine’ in a syncopated barn-dance version of an old-time 
waltz, last variation in Doris Humphrey’s rondo of social dance forms. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


THE POLITICAL STAGE— 
BALLET THEATRE—DU BOSE 
HEYWARD 


MERICAN drama shifted its chief arena 
from the theatre to the political 
convention this summer. In all modesty 
it may be said that the theatre gained by 
the comparison. Of the two parties, the 
Republicans put on the better show, but 
even here the dramatic action was not 
first-rate. The Republicans made the 
average theatre voice seem very good 
indeed, and the Democrats made Hel/za- 
poppin sound like a lullaby. Anyone who 
wants sound evidence that the American 
voice needs training and American speech 
some standard need only consult a rec- 
ord of the voices that answered the 
roll-calls at both conventions to say, 
‘Mr. Chairman, the State of casts 
— votes for ’, They were some- 
thing awful! The free, firm, flexible voice 
of President Roosevelt as it came over 
the radio was in marked contrast to the 
stentorian pomposities that preceded 
him. Like Winston Churchill’s voice, 
that comes across the water clear and 
true, Mr. Roosevelt’s gives immediate 
indication of the power of persuasion 
that lies within the human voice as an 
instrument, a power that fine actors 








C. Trowbridge catches a ‘silly woman’ 
(Martha Graham) and her ringmaster 
(Erick Hawkins) at a playful moment in 
Every Soul Is a Circus. 


* 

AGAIN Ruth Draper has proved 
the peculiar universality of her gift. 
Not only on such familiar stages as 
those of London and Paris, but in 
Mexico she has long been proclaimed 
an artist before whom all the bars of 
nationality and language go down. 
Now, in South America, this ex- 
perience has been duplicated and in 
Buenos Aires every seat was sold 
recently for every performance. 
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YOU never can tell what American 
plays will fit successfully into foreign 
repertories. Certainly it will be a 
surprise to most people to hear that 
Of Mice and Men, produced in May 
at the Royal Dramatic Theatre in 
Stockholm, was a sensational success 
there. This play, together with Our 
Town, has been added to the regular 
repertory. You Can’t Take It With 
You is scheduled for current per- 
formance and it will be interesting 
to find out how that particular brand 
of American farce adjusts itself to 
translation and transportation. Hu- 
mor does not always suffer sea- 
change to advantage. 
e 

A NEWS note out of Germany tells 
of a dramatic activity in Berlin 
which includes the presentation of a 
new version of Schiller’s Don Carlos. 
This play was one of the great suc- 
cesses of the early years of the Hitler 
regime, when the speech against 
tyranny including the line, ‘God 
give us freedom of thought’, in- 
variably provoked such outbursts 
of applause that first the speech and 
then the entire play was banned. 
It would be illuminating to know 
what the revised version has done 
with this speech, which was the key 
to the whole of the poet-dramatist’s 
philosophy. 


ONLY dancers themselves and a 
few editors of illustrated magazines 
know how much American dancers 
owe to the photographers who have 
helped to make a record of their 
work. There is no money in dance 
photography, and yet there is as 
much time and enthusiasm spent on 
it as if there were. Like the older 
painters and engravers, the modern 
photographer finds the dancer re- 
warding material both for his lens 
and his imagination. The credit 
lines above the photographs in this 
issue are worth a good deal of ad- 
miring attention. 
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know so well and that political leaders, 
if they were shrewd, would cultivate. 


DANCE was represented at the Lewi- 
sohn Stadium this summer by the Ballet 
Theatre, carrying forward the banner 
previously held up by the Fokine and 
Mordkin Ballets, and substantially dem- 
onstrating to eager summer audiences 
that its first brilliant season last winter 
was no flash in the pan. Aside from the 
opportunity to win new adherents for an 
old art, the three pairs of summer en- 
gagements kept the company intact and 
in trim for the coming season. 


WHEN Du Bose Heyward died recently, 
the theatre lost a rare and precious gift, 
the quality in a man’s work that makes 
other people do their best, and better 
than their best, to meet it. Mr. Hey- 
ward’s theatre output was not large, but 
it will last longer than the work of many 
more prolific men, for Porgy is already 
established as a permanent feature of our 
theatre literature. Porgy gave Frank 
Wilson one of his best acting parts. It 
gave Cleon Throckmorton a challenge 
to his stage design, it made for Rouben 
Mamoulian a new path in direction, it 
inspired George Gershwin to a richer 
flow of melody in his opera Porgy and 
Bess. So Mamba’s Daughters gave Ethel 
Waters the first opportunity to show the 
full reaches of her acting capacity. Only 
last year, as ‘resident playwright’ of the 
Dock Street Theatre in Charleston, Mr. 
Heyward started successfully to pass 
on to other young people his theories of 
playwriting and the inspiration of his 
gifted presence. His death is a real loss. 
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Broadway at Large 
Summer Circuit, World’s Fair, The Street Itself 


HE New York theatre this summer is like a three-ring circus with 
te one ring in New York, a smaller but very lively one at the 
World’s Fair and the largest covering the summer circuit that includes 
over one hundred theatres more or less within the range of New York 
actors, producers and — to a large extent — New York audiences. The 
summer playhouses are taking on more and more definite shapes of 
their own: Equity companies, longer seasons, stars from Broadway 
and Hollywood, many of them making tours through the major houses 
with a single vehicle, others acting as spotlights at the high point of 
a program. In a single week, for example, you find the advertisements 
offering Ethel Barrymore in School for Scandal (Cedarhurst Play- 
house), Tallulah Bankhead in The Second Mrs. Tanqueray (Deertrees 
Theatre), Ruth Chatterton in Private Lives (Guilford Chapel Play- 
house), Ina Claire in Biography (Maplewood Summer Theatre), 
Constance Collier in Our Betters (Bucks County Playhouse), Jane 
Cowl in Capt. Brassbound’s Conversion (Amherst Kirby Memorial 
Theatre), Buddy Ebsen in The Poor Nut (Ivoryton Playhouse), 
Madge Evans in The Greeks Had a Word for It (Ogunquit Playhouse), 
Julie Haydon in What a Life (Cape May Theatre), Walter Hampden 
in 4 Successful Calamity (Westchester Playhouse), Miriam Hopkins 
in The Guardsman (Ridgeway Theatre), Edward Everett Horton in 
Springtime for Henry (Newport Casino Civic Theatre), Molly Picon 
and Joseph Buloff in Morning Star (Garden Pier Theatre), and Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner in Biography (Mohawk Drama Festival). 

The star is not the only attraction; old plays, too, are coming back, 
plays like The Silver Cord (Monomoy Theatre), 4ndrocles and the Lion 
(Provincetown Artist’s Theatre), Autumn Crocus (Berkshire Play- 
house), Personal Appearance (Portland Civic Theatre), Topaze (Keene 
Summer Theatre), and such older fare as The Importance of Being 
Earnest, She Stoops to Conquer and The Merry Widow. This return is 
partly, no doubt, because the royalties are less than for more recent 
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successes and partly because the good luck that came to such recent 
revivals as Outward Bound and Juno and the Paycock has indicated to 
producers that it may be worth while retesting the enduring qualities 
of some of these older favorites. As a result of these summer successes 
Broadway may soon be asked to welcome many such plays again. 

Entertainment at the World’s Fair is almost at the other extreme. 
There are no one-set, small-cast, easy-to-put-on shows, but great 
spectacles like the American Fubilee that take the full talents of 
master craftsmen like Albert Johnson, Leon Leonidoff, Catherine 
Littlefield, Arthur Schwartz and Oscar Hammerstein 2nd, not to men- 
tion three hundred singers, dancers and actors, squads of horses, 
bicycles and flags, the crew for a 270 foot stage, and Joe Jackson the 
droll. There is the new version of the 4guacade with its wonderful 
swimming performers and the shows on the Midway, from the triple 
bill at Gay New Orleans to Gypsy Rose Lee and her strip-tease up 
or down, as you care to look at it. There is the American Ballet Cara- 
van’s 4 Thousand Times Neigh at the luxurious intimate theatre of 
the Ford Building, whose Walter Dorwin Teague libretto and William 
Dollar choreography curtsy as gracefully to their commercial sponsor 
as did Jean-Baptiste Lully before Ze Roi Solei/. But all in all, in 
spite of the fact that the theatre entertainment at the Fair probably 
employs more actors and theatre technicians, and plays to a larger 
audience than either Broadway or the summer circuit, it seems far 
away from Broadway itself even when, as in Streets of Paris, it borrows 
— and blurs — a Broadway musical hit. 

That street and its byways house chiefly musicals this summer in 
contrast to the long dry spell which this particularly expert and pe- 
culiarly American form of entertainment underwent for several years. 
Only a few plays passed safely through the midsummer doldrums — Life 
With Father, Separate Rooms, The Man Who Came to Dinner, There 
Shall Be No Night. Even Tobacco Road, which had ceased to be a play 
and become a theatre routine, succumbed. All of these plays have been 
reviewed and illustrated in THEATRE ARTS, and the musicals as well. 
As to the latter, it may be illuminating, for the purpose of this special 
theatre dance issue, to comment on what they offer in the way of 
standard and variety of dancing. 

Higher and Higher, the second Rodgers and Hart musical of the past 


season, has a book more sparkling on paper than on stage and a 
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Jerome Robinson 





RAY BOLGER IN KEEP OFF THE GRASS 


With Sunnie O’Dea and Larry Adler, Broadway’s master eccentric makes 
dizzy the night in the otherwise pastoral calm of Central park. 
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Old Dobbin, master of the entrechat, dégagé and glissade, meets the ma- 
chine age and comes out on top in 4 Thousand Times Neigh, Ballet Caravan 
contribution to advertising and summer art at the World’s Fair. 





The Rockette line, with accustomed precision, becomes for the nonce an 
oval. Year in and out, the Rockettes and their sisters of the Radio City 
Ballet pocket-edit the world of dance from La Fille Mal Gardée to /a conga. 
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BROADWAY AT LARGE 


dance director, in the person of Robert Alton, who for over a year 
has been stepping up the voltage along the Great White Way with 
adroit and polished revue dancing. Even the most fertile of imagina- 
tions can grow stale at times; the dances in Higher and Higher proved 
to be one of those occasions. Nevertheless they did provide in the 
tapping of Lee Dixon another proof that the hoofer’s line is in no 
danger of extinction. 

Any musical that carries the name of Ray Bolger in lights can safely 
be commended to the dance enthusiast. Keep Off the Grass was no ex- 
ception. It displayed, if anything, a maturer and more resourceful 
artist than the star of On Your Toes. As of old, Bolger continues to 
surprise himself by doing the most astonishing things — galloping 
furiously in mid-air, breaking the creaky joints of old Gramps, getting 
all mixed up with a manic-depressive bubble-fountain, slipping in 
and behind scenes for a Raffles ballet — all with the most unexpected 
finesse and the utmost goodwill. Aiding him in his cavortings were 
Sunnie O’Dea, a brightly bounding youngster with golden hair, and 
the sultry Betty Bruce who dances chin up, dark head proudly poised, 
back taut, legs lithe and firmly pacing the floor. 

Keep Off the Grass likewise marked the return of George Balan- 
chine to the Broadway stage with dances which suggested the weari- 
ness or indifference reputedly engendered by a sojourn in Hollywood. 
To work with, Balanchine had José Limon, of the Humphrey-Weid- 
man group, whose special powers went unused except for a vigorous 
fencing routine with Betty Bruce; there was also Daphne Vane, whose 
association with Balanchine goes back to American Ballet days. 
But the combination of ballet and revue which operated so brilliantly 
in On Your Toes and I Married an Angel appeared to have settled 
down into a wearisome marriage of convenience. 

Louisiana Purchase was on the whole more rewarding, thanks in 
part to Vera Zorina whose new-found graciousness as an actress and 
always entrancing dance presence went a long way to make up for a 
certain letdown in technical facility. For her and the chorus, George 
Balanchine devised some intriguing dances, airy and sentimental 
yet a little repellent at times, especially a double pas de deux which 
echoed the decadence of the later Diaghilev era. A new feature was a 
delicate waltz-like solo which Zorina danced to an interval of soliloquy, 
a combination of rhythm and speech that the modern dance has been 
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playing with for some time. The more routine dances, originally 
started by Robert Alton, were handed over to Carl Randall who re- 
tained what had been begun but was unable to carry through in the 
same brisk and cleancut style. 

The lazy, easy-mannered summer frolic, Walk With Music, brought 
Anton Dolin of the Ballet Theatre to Broadway for the first time 
as dance director in collaboration with Herbert Harper, Negro cho- 
reographer engaged to see to the revue end of the routines. The 
jazzed minuet arranged to a neat tune entitled “Way Back in 1939 
A.D.’ reversed with considerably more success Dolin’s attempt to 
satirize Broadway in last winter’s Quintet. Dolin has a knack for 
picking up usable tricks and a definite flair for the music-hall stage. 
The American idiom, however, is still too foreign to him to be used 
with conviction throughout; there is still much faltering, some lack 
of punch, and an occasional lapse from good taste. The brightest 
spot in Walk With Music came almost by accident when Alice Dudley 
and Kenneth Bostock of the chorus turned out to be an energetic 
and decidedly witty pair of cartoonist dancers. Graduates of Ruth 
St. Denis, the Humphrey-Weidman group and one of Jack Cole’s 
Rainbow ensembles, the two proceeded to stop the show. So fre- 
quently does this sort of thing happen along Broadway that it is by 
now almost a rule. That it can happen so regularly is merely a proof 
of the liveness of the American theatre dance with which this special 
issue is concerned. 

That liveness extends even into the region of the film. Such ballet 
stars as Irina Baronova, Mia Slavenska and Vera Zorina have begun 
to occupy outposts beyond the extensive territory already conquered 
by the Eleanor Powells, the Ginger Rogers and the Fred Astaires in the 
motion-picture musical. Here and there a modern dancer finds or 
makes the chance to transcribe some best work onto the screen. The 
technical difficulties, however, of the dance film are many and they 
have by no means all been solved. Furthermore, the medium itself 
is so expensive that few dancers can afford the experimentation and 
consequent waste that must precede any confident use, and those 
whose generosity might make this possible have yet to see the light. 
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The American Audience 
and Dance 


GEORGE BEISWANGER 


WENTY-FOUR years ago the medallion of a dancer on a modest 
2 wel cover introduced THEATRE ARTS to the American public. It 
is within this short space of time that an audience for the dance as a 
serious art form has come into being. 

What was happening in dance during the winter and spring of 
1916-1917 as the magazine made its bow? On the surface, the story 
is soon told. Pavlowa, of blessed memory, was ‘prostituting her art in 
the two-a-day Hippodrome shows’ in a ballet ‘so befuddled with . . . 
chorus girls (who finally were hauled up on wires as a climax!) that 
it could hardly be distinguished from the Good Old Stuff’. But life 
was stirring beneath this baked and infertile crust. Serge de Diaghilev’s 
Ballet Russe was on tour, presenting among more hardy works Nijin- 
sky’s Til Eulenspiegel with sets by Robert Edmond Jones. Adolph 
Bolm, electing to leave the company and remain in the United States, 
had sketched out a series of choredramas and ballets-intimes with 
Roshanara, Michio Ito and Ratan Devi. 

The Denishawn School, well started in Los Angeles, was collabo- 
rating with Norman Bel Geddes in its own Dance Theatre. The Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse announced a dance-pantomime production of 
Petrouchka. Ruth St. Denis was writing The Dance as an Art Form for 
THEATRE ARTS; Mary Austin was outlining the thesis that America’s 
coming new poetry would have its genesis in movement patterns native 
to the land. Genthe’s Book of the Dance had just appeared; Emmanuel’s 
The Antique Greek Dance and Coomaraswamy’s The Mirror of Gesture, 
classic Sanscrit treatise on dance in translation, were reviewed during 
the year. And from Paris came word of a ballet with the strange 
title, Parade, upon which such unknowns as Cocteau, Satie, Picasso 
and a youngster by the name of Massine had collaborated to produce 
an equally strange new theatre. 
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The creators were at work and were reaching out for their audi- 
ence. By the time THEATRE ARTS was ready ten years later for its first 
dance issue, the old crust had been broken through and there were 
oases of vigorous new growth. The studio of ballet, in New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco and elsewhere, with a master of the Russian 
school at its head, was one; the Denishawns in far-flung concert and 
vaudeville tours another; the Neighborhood Playhouse a third. And 
there were the third-floors-back in which the Denishawn offspring 
had begun their own search for more vital dance. 

But the simplest clue to the gain which ten years had brought is 
the list of dance illustrations for the year: Taglioni, Grisi, Grahn, 
Cerito, Ellsler; Rubinstein, Pavlowa, Tamara Geva (iri Chauve Souris); 
Michio Ito, Ronny Johannsen; folk dancers of England, a bolero from 
Spain, actor dancers of the orient, dancers of Mexico and the pueblos 
of San Ildefonso; Fokine, Mordkin, the Bolm productions with Ruth 
Page; Isadora, St. Denis, Shawn; Angna Enters, Jacques Cartier, 
Martha Graham (Tanagra) ; the Neighborhood Playhouse (The White 
Peacock and a Burma Pwe); Ann Pennington, Gilda Gray, the Alber- 
tina Rasch girls; Harland Dixon and Buster West — hoofers; Pedro 
Rubin (Rio Rita), Josephine Baker, Florence Mills. To the magazine 
Isadora Duncan contributed Dancing in Relation to Religion and Love 
and The Dance in Relation to Tragedy (the latter appearing just a week 
after her untimely death), Ruth St. Denis The Dance of the East, 
André Levinson The Idea of Dance and The Negro Dance under Euro- 
pean Eyes, Mary Austin Gesture in Primitive Dance, Evelyn Sharp 
Folk Dance in England, Tablada The Dance in Mexico, Elsa Findlay 
Rhythmic Practice, and Kenneth Macgowan Hail to the Hoofers, the 
last article foreseeing even then the harvest to be garnered from the 
persistent cross-fertilization of dance idioms in the Broadway revue. 

The theatre that is dance had taken root and was beginning to 
prosper. Introducing the dance issue, the editor could write: 


The theatre of the dance is in every corner of New York that is alive. 
It does not close for the summer or the noon hour or the night. It takes 
every form — the East River Block Party, featuring folk dancers in native 
costume accompanied by a fiddler or a hand-organ; a hundred ballrooms 
and cabarets with their dress clothes specialists; the acrobatic and eccentric 
dancers — white and black — of vaudeville and revue; the choruses — 
Tiller Girls, Hoffman Girls, and the ballet of Albertina Rasch, enlivening 
the summer shows and rehearsing, through the long summer days, new 
routines for autumn openings; Dalcroze Eurythmics and its variants; 
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courtesy Dance Archives 








RUTH ST. DENIS in an East Indian Nautch, wearing a costume of old 
Rajput origin purchased in Agra at the time of the Denishawn world tour. 
Dancer, teacher, enthusiast, prophet, her line gone out unto the four corners 
of the United States, ‘Miss Ruth’ continues to obey the call ‘to dance herself 
free of human passions toward a world of pure spirit’. 

















Fred Fehl 





CHARLES WEIDMAN’S solo suite On My Mother’s Side, in sketches as 
simple and direct as Spoon River Anthology, presents a series of family por- 
traits from great-grandfather Hoffman who ‘settled down’ to a mother who 
taught her son to be gay, and ‘Sonny’ himself. Beneath the humor lies a 
tenderness peculiarly American in spirit. 
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THE AMERICAN AUDIENCE AND DANCE 


aesthetic and interpretative dancing of a dozen kinds; the crowded annual 
convention of the Dancing Masters of America, filling entire halls with 
pupils from every state in the Union to study under dancers and choreog- 
raphers whose names are known around the world and who represent 
every ‘school’ of dance and almost every dancing nation; it goes into the 
studios of half a hundred famous artists and from there straight to concert 
halls. It goes everywhere except into the legitimate playhouse, where it 
most belongs. . . . 


Here, indeed, was the rub. People can enjoy dancing and still feel 
no need for the dance artist. There can be dance as recreation, fellow- 
ship, ritual and personal expression, and still no dance as a theatre 
thing. In 1927 audiences for the art dance were small and scattered, 
their members still largely uninformed and a great deal confused, 
as were most of the dancers as well. Often neither knew how to meet 
the other on common ground, and for this the audience received most 
of the blame. Samuel Putnam, writing in the Chicago Evening Post on 
the Undiscovered Dance of Life (the Ellis classic was just three years 
old) bluntly said, THEATRE ARTS underscoring the comment and pass- 
ing it on: ‘America is as ignorant of the ballet as a Hottentot is of a 
dinner jacket. She not merely has, apparently, no feeling for it; she 
not merely does not respond or react to it; she not merely fails to 
look upon it as a necessity — a panis quotidianus — of the spirit; she, 
for all spiritual purposes, does not seem to know that it exists.’ 

A similar indictment came from the other side of the fence, the 
dance in revolt. In neither case was it the whole truth. Perhaps the 
ballet did not exist here at all, certainly not in its perfection and splen- 
dor. And the new dance was just coming to birth. The audience which 
dance needed did exist and was, as it were, in waiting. But the dancer 
was not yet ready, the legitimate theatre was not prepared to give her 
the stage, and the Samuel Putnams, competent to say where dance 
was and how it might be understood, were few and far between. 

To look at today in the light of 1927 is to realize the ground that 
has been gained. Throughout these years of progress, one point looms 
large. Culturally backward as the American audience was and still 
may be, it has remained on the whole the dancer’s best ally. In pro- 
portion to the enlightenment vouchsafed it and the opportunities to 
see good dance, this audience has patiently and with considerable long- 
suffering accepted, then come to embrace, each manifestation of 
genuine growth in an uncertainly advancing art. 

The American’s tolerance, his readiness to grant a hearing to any- 
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thing that claims the stamp of artistic repute, is like that of no other 
audience in the long history of dance, unless it be the avidity with 
which the common people lapped up the offerings of masks and mimes 
on the mediaeval stage. Beyond the footlights other audiences have 
hissed and thrown cabbages or yawned behind their fans. The Ameri- 
can, especially if she happens to be one of Helen Hokinson’s women, 
has been anxiously open to persuasion. Even the male of the species, 
dragged like Clarence Day’s Father to the high altar of art, has for the 
most part merely mumbled into his cravat (‘Do I have to know calcu- 
lus before I can understand what she is trying to do?’) and shelled 
out the cash for another pair of season tickets. As for youth, it only 
asked a chance to join. 

This willingness to take punishment for the sake of the higher 
values is in part a reflection of the fact that no American standard 
of taste in dance has as yet crystallized. There is no American tradi- 
tion of dance in the academic sense of the term, as there is no American 
tradition of painting, sculpture or drama. We have had too much to 
assimilate, too many racial and cultural elements to digest, for that. 
As Martha Cheney recently said, ‘The paradox of our American art 
is its un-Americanness, its mobile, transitory, polyglot character.’ * 

A Holiday Dance Festival, for example, presents Martha Graham 
(whose ancestors came over on the Mayflower) with Carmalita 
Maracci, daughter of Italy and Spain, and Sai Shoki, Korean dancer. 
The Ballet Theatre in its first season employs choreographers of half- 
a-dozen racial strains for ballets whose subject-matter is drawn from 
a score of cultures and traditions. Audiences welcome Argentinita 
with her single idiom, Angna Enters in her dragnet theatre, and the 
Ballet Russe; they applaud modern dancers of a dozen persuasions and 
moods; they flock to Katherine Dunham’s Negro Group, Huapala 
(New England born and bred) and her troupe of Hawaiians, La Meri 
(from Kentucky) in the Hindu dance, and Devi Dja’s Bali and Java- 
nese dancers. To cap it all, Ted Shawn and his Men Dancers construct 
three full-length dance dramas out of Aztec rites, primitive initiation 
ceremonies, Flamenco humors, college sports, up-to-the-minute propa- 
ganda and swing; and the concoction slips down the throats assembled 
at Carnegie Hall with evident smacking of lips. 

For some — and this includes the diehards of ballet and the more 


* Modern Art in America, p. 170, Whittlesey House, 1939. 
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solemn prophets of modern dance — the phenomenon merely signifies 
an artless folk seeking to compensate for a lack of meaningful aesthetic 
demands by the grim determination to enjoy anything that comes 
properly escorted. And it would be easy to accept this diagnosis were 
it not for the fact that out of the welter something characteristically 
American manages to emerge. One has only to look at our dancers in 
action, whether hidden under Russian names and Parisian costumes 
or boldly confessed, to recognize a strength of body, a breadth and 
vigor of movement, a genial and ranging presence (to which the illus- 
trations of this issue testify) unlike the dancer of any other people or 
culture. One has only to examine the work of American choreograph- 
ers or even the productions of foreign choreographers done under 
American influence and with American dancers to sense theatre aims 
that conform neither to the European ballets or the oriental dance. 
One has only to observe the American audience to see that what it 
wants of dance is sui generis. 

This residual Americanness can not be defined as yet with any 
exactness, for that would be to analyze a style that is still in the 
making. But it can be described in terms of what may be called the 
American character. George Biddle, the painter, has written: ‘our best 
American art has always been sensitive, inhibited, romantic, pas- 
sionate, naive in its realism, and often not critical — thank God, per- 
haps — of the problem of aesthetics.’ Considered as traits, these 
characteristics have energized our dance since the days of Isadora 
Duncan. Earlier, they generated the eagerness with which Americans 
welcomed the fragments of European dance that washed up on these 
shores during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. One may see 
them at work in the crude copies of European ballet drawings which 
American lithographers made as music covers when polkas, mazurkas, 
cracoviennes, schottisches and the waltz were all the rage; in news- 
paper comments on The Black Crook and other spectacle shows of 
the past century; in the predilection for the wonders of circus, vaude- 
ville and the minstrel show. 

The romantic, passionate character which explains Isadora also 
accounts for St. Denis, by inspired teaching and personal impress 
the immediate source of the modern dance movement. It underlay the 
Dalcroze influence. It has been at work in the ‘movers and shakers’, 
from O’Neill to Odets, who transformed the American stage. It set 
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the creed, content and theatre aims of the modern dance. Dramatic, 
it naive in its approach to the realities of life, light-hearted with respect 
! to aesthetic ideologies, it is this character which leads the American 
audience to accept theatre wherever it finds it, which prompts the 
dancer to make theatre out of whatever strikes the imagination, from 
primitive mysteries and Dionysiac festivals to life on the streets. 

un For some time, then, American dance is bound to be ‘mobile, 
transitory, and polyglot’. There is no point in looking for any large 
agreement on technique and style in the near future, unless it be on the 
stage of the Broadway revue, that receptacle and digestor of all that 
can be reduced to the common denominators of fashion and popular 
appeal. Today’s dance, like all our other arts, is engaged in ‘a working- 
up of the raw materials of all kinds towards a possible national tradi- 
Ht tion’, rather than a fight to the death between competing traditions. 
i | The process is one of assimilation and imaginative mastery, ungov- 
| erned by ultimate aesthetic standards, if any, for that matter, exist. 

This does not mean that the situation today is utterly chaotic. 
There is a simple aesthetic demand, increasingly felt by dancer and 
| audience alike, which since 1927 has been giving American dance a 
| sense of direction. It is the demand that the dancer become more se- 

| cure in the technique of her art and more effective as a theatre person, 
| that she create the firm and impelling dance presence so strikingly 
| exemplified in a Martha Graham. Uncritical as the American artist 
| and audience may be of what Biddle called ‘the problem of aesthetics’, 
both have become more and more critical of dance at what is perhaps 
the essential point, the ability of the artist to do what he set out to do. 
| We are coming to know the difference between the bungled and the 
| confident movement, the uncertain and the exact effect. The American 
| may be willing to accept any kind of dance that excites and invigo- 
Pit rates him, but by virtue of that fact he is beginning to recognize 
when a theatre presentation is splendidly done, technically brilliant, 
theatrically alive. 

Ballet Theatre dancers, for example, were rated last season on the 
basis of dancing skill, that is to say, not merely the tour de force, 
the effect deliberately planted for applause, but precision within the 
frame of a given dance. Demanding as its technique was, Fardin aux 
Lilas afforded no obvious virtuoso’s paradise, yet its theatre — lyric, 
| direct, but its intensity half suppressed — gained signal favor. Eugene 
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LES SYLPHIDES 


Michel Fokine’s romantic reverie as danced by the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo of 1934 with Alexandra Danilova and André Eglevsky in the leading 
roles. So true is the picture to the poetic line of this masterpiece of twenti- 
eth-century dallet blanc that it might be Alicia Markova with Massine’s 
present company, Karen Conrad of last winter’s Ballet Theatre, or the 
original Paris performance graced by Pavlova, Karsavina and Nijinsky. 


Paul Hansen 
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PAUL DRAPER 


Going to school to ballet, composing to 
the music of Handel, Bach, Brahms, De- 
bussy and Domenico Paradies, Paul Draper 
wears gracefully the title, ‘a thoughtful 
tap-dancer’. His art is secure enough to 
perform unaccompanied and ad /ié. 


FRED ASTAIRE 


With a distinguished Broadway career be- 
hind him, the man who tells stories with his 
feet invaded Hollywood, revolutionized the 
film approach to the musical, and con- 
quered the world for dance. He is, of course, 
just ‘a hoofer’. 








Maurice Sesmot 
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Loring, and Marc Platoff of the Ballet Russe as well, won affection by 
the engaging youth of their presences, but their work as choreograph- 
ers was shrewdly placed with reference to the maturer ballets, such as 
Agnes de Mille’s Black Ritual and the work of seasoned foreign dance- 
wrights. And so it was all down the line. 

This increasing refinement of audience discrimination with respect 
to dance has not been an isolated phenomenon. It may be seen in the 
finesse demanded of revue and nightclub dancing, and in the ball- 
room dancer’s concern for smoothness and line. It manifests itself in 
the level of technical production demanded of the stage play, and in 
the ability of the popular ear to detect subtleties of musical perform- 
ance from the classical rigor of Arturo Toscanini to the calculated 
pyrotechnics of Duke Ellington. It makes itself felt in building exteri- 
ors and industrial design, in automobiles, office and home furnishings, 
in hair-do and dress, and in the highly polished surface of the American 
film. 

Perhaps the most important factor, however, in schooling the 
American audience to a recognition of dance skill has been the modern 
dance. Its role in this respect has been little understood and will be 
denied, both by those who claim for ballet a monopoly on exact theat- 
rical movement and by those who are attracted to the new idiom solely 
because of the freedom and passion of its subject-matter. During the 
thirties, modern dance suffered the irony of being called at the same 
time utterly irregardful of technique and dangerously neo-classic. 
While each charge may occasionally have had its point, neither was 
true in any fundamental respect, for the modern dance continued, as it 
had from the beginning, to seek the most precise means cf expressing 
meanings that were genuinely alive. That is why within a period of 
ten years it outgrew the lecture demonstration and the concert stage, 
and found itself with craft and theatre values as definite and yet 
dramatically exciting as any that dance could create. lf Broadway 
has had to refine its medium, if ballet has had to see to its laurels, 
it is to no mean degree because this new dance has produced such 
artisans and helped to educate such demanding audiences. 

In short, the decade has taught us something about the way in 
which a truly national dance must emerge. We had supposed that it 
was largely a matter of becoming energetically conscious about being 
Americans, as if so vigorous a people were not bound to create its 
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own dance. The land, the character of its inhabitants, and their ex- 
pressive needs cannot help prevail, and all the more as the doors are 
thrown wide-open to the best from elsewhere: an Argentina, a Mary 
Wigman, a Harald Kreutzberg, or the refugees now stranded on 
our shores. 

The secret lies elsewhere. The art of a folk can be crude or fine, 
and this depends not so much upon a people being itself (for we were 
ourselves when we clung to Europe’s apron strings) but upon deciding 
to be itself in the most exact and expressive way possible. That means 
the skill, the inventiveness and the professional integrity of the crafts- 
man. To dance better and to recognize better dancing for what it is — 
this is the way to what once seemed so elusive, an American dance. 
Pioneers of the spirit like Isadora Duncan point the way by disclosing 
resources of which we were unaware, by clearing out the underbrush 
of debased art-modes, and by transmitting to other Americans the 
courage to be artists. But there has to be in addition that which Isa- 
dora possessed in a measure herself but was unable to give to others, 
a mastery of the tools of one’s art. This the dance of the thirties has 
been intent on gaining. 

In sum, then, American dance today is planted upon a three-fold 
base. There is the very diversity of materials which seemed in the 
beginning to doom us to eclecticism. The substance of our dance is 
rich beyond compare, and we as yet hold no intolerances which might 
exclude anything that is of vital import. There is the steadily enlarging 
foundation of dance language and technique upon which an art 
utilizing such wealth of material can safely be reared. And there is 
an audience which is eager for the best that American dance can create. 
The growth is vigorous; the soil is fertile. All that dance now needs 
to insure an abundant future is relief from the economic drought with 
which it is today so sorely beset. 
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Dance Since Isadora 
JOHN MARTIN 


O LOOK at a decade and a half of the movement that has stemmed 

from Isadora Duncan’s dance is to see a well-defined period whose 
aims, though not rationalized ahead of time, have been remarkably 
unified, and whose advance has been steady and consistent. The new 
dispensation which by a kind of grim coincidence appeared virtually 
at the hour of her death she might well have found difficult to accept. 
Yet even so brief a time as has elapsed since then has shown that there 
has actually been no break whatever with the line of her art but only 
a natural succession of changes such as always accompanies the 
growth of a living organism. 

Specifically, the growth has been from a recital to a theatre art. 
This statement requires immediate explication, for our contemporary 
notion of the theatre is not a little confused. Certainly what one sees 
of progress has not been toward show business — which is, after all, 
only the business of show and has nothing to do with art — for this 
would of necessity have to be counted as decadence instead of growth. 
The advance has come by laying hold on the essence of drama — the 
individual under stress of personal emotion set against the background 
of the environment that produces the stress. It was enough for 
Isadora, lyricist as she was, to stand solitary in space, garbed lightly 
and impersonally, with only music as the voice of her passion. In such 
a practice lay the living seed of the theatre, to be sure. But as this 
seed burgeoned into stalk, branch and leaf, as the dance came to ob- 
jectify not only emotion itself but the conflicts out of which emotion 
springs, it began to enlist the contributory arts of theatre production: 
ensemble composition, functional setting, functional costume, func- 
tional music. 

What must be kept always in mind, however, is that this is an ex- 
pansion and not a substitution, and that the simple outpouring of 
feeling, the perfection of lyricism that was Isadora’s art, remains 
the creative spark without which there is no flame. As the lyric 
dithyramb of antiquity contained the germ of life from which the 
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great theatre of the Western World evolved, so her dance contains 
the germ of life from which alone the ‘dance of the future’, as she 
called it, can evolve; and in its wake, if the ancient Greek cycle offers 
a precedent, the great heroic theatre of the future will also appear in 
due course of time. 

What, then, are the principles of Isadora that are so fundamental? 
First of ail is the awareness of the dance as the basic creative art 
medium, nearest to the pure externalization of emotion unimpeded by 
rationalization. As such it is manifestly not for the mere entertain- 
ment and sensuous pleasure of the onlooker nor for coquetry and the 
personal aggrandizement of the dancer; it is for the expression of emo- 
tional questings and deeply felt convictions at a level too elemental 
to be reached by intellection. For all that the dancer’s instrument is 
his person, it is an art essentially as impersonal as architecture. For 
Isadora the dancer was the equivalent of the tragic chorus of the 
Greek drama, expressing the overtones of emotion which the in- 
dividual actor, bound to impersonation and hence in a degree to 
realism, could not touch. She was concerned not with dramatic in- 
cident but with epitomes of universal experience, having something of 
the abstract quality of music. 

Movement to be thus expressive must obviously be produced from 
inner impulse, and this was her cardinal tenet. It cannot be the result 
of imitating others or of allowing one’s own experience to develop a 
habitual vocabulary of symbols with implied meanings. By the same 
token, it must be ‘natural’. That is not by any means to say that it 
must consist of literal gesture or be confined to movements that occur 
in the ordinary routine of living, but only that it must be spontaneous 
and native to the body and temperament from which it emanates. 

This fresh creation of movement for each new work of art is not to 
deny technique but only to give it a meaning apart from routine 
exercise. For Isadora technique consisted of two parts: gymnastics, 
in which the body was strengthened and suppled, and art, in which 
the body was trained to be responsive to emotional impulsion. There 
were for her no drills and muscular workouts; all the exercises she 
practised and taught were related to feeling so that they might never 
result in stereotyped and arid movements. 

Movement was seen by her to have within itself the quality of 
continuity, each impulse resulting in another through an inherent 
motor logic. She was intolerant of movements that ended in stoppages 
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and cul-de-sacs; high kicking, over-extensions of all sorts in which 
the body or some member of it is forced to such an extremity that it 
cannot possibly go further were for her logically the negation of 
movement and of dance. It was her desire to foster the sensitive rela- 
tion between emotion and bodily reaction to the point where there 
would appear out of any experience a key movement from which 
other movements would develop without superimposed manipula- 
tion. In this purpose and the measure of fulfilment which it attained 
we see the all-important discovery of the motor phrase, that unit of 
movement which forms the basis of dance composition as the musical 
phrase does of musical composition. 

Isadora’s approach to music is subject to criticism, as she herself 
admitted, but a little penetration beneath the surface will reveal an 
essential soundness even there that we have been prone to overlook. 
It is quite true that she used music as a kind of intoxicant to spur her 
to action and also that she leaned on its structure for her dance forms. 
These things she deprecated, and she saw that they might not always 
be necessary. Nevertheless, it is evident that for her music was the 
voice of the dancer, saying what he would say vocally if he could to 
parallel his movement in one complete unity of emotional expression. 
For this reason she demanded that music for the dance be out- 
going in the same sense that her movement was outgoing. Beneath 
whatever criticism there may be of her particular judgments and her 
personal practices with regard to music, the underlying principle is 
clearly indicated and remains an essential truth: that music for the 
dance is the song of the dancer, sung by proxy and even created by 
proxy, but nevertheless an integral part of his expression on those 
occasions when he feels the necessity of song. 

As for costume, in the universal, impersonal, choric approach to 
the dance the dancer is not to be encumbered with the trappings of 
transient fashion of whatever period or with the exhibition of beautiful 
stuffs for their own sake. His instrument is fundamentally the nude 
body, with only enough costume to avoid scandal and its resultant 
distraction of the attention, and designed to conform to the mood and 
intent of the dance. 

This, in a few paragraphs, is the nucleus of her theory, and in 
spite of the larger dimensions and intensifications of the dance today, 
it remains unequivocally sound and applicable. 

Isadora was forced by the very circumstance of her radicalism to 
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confine her activity largely to Europe and was therefore not a direct 
influence on the American field. The dance here has accordingly been 
compelled to travel in two directions at the same time. It has gone 
ahead on the inevitable basis of Isadora’s revolutionary innovations, 
but it has got them perforce at second hand, with the result that it has 
been faced with the necessity, even while building upon them, to dis- 
cover at first hand just what in fact they are. Thus it has been working 
both forward to new goals and backward to fundamental principles, 
and it can be said incontrovertibly that what weaknesses it has ex- 
hibited derive far less from its negligence of the forward than of the 
backward direction. 

In this double journey it has passed through four important 
phases, each swinging away from the one that preceded it with that 
pendularity that characterizes all growth. The first was the early 
period when the Scriabine etudes were the backbone of the recital field. 
It was distinguished very largely by delvings into personal emotion, 
and at its height it was inclined to consider itself a failure unless it 
expressed considerably more than its dancers actually felt. As the 
aftermath to this extreme of self-indulgence a reaction set in, in which 
emotion became suspect and all music that so much as hinted at 
feeling was ruled out. Little by little the natural impulses toward 
expression were increasingly curbed until the dance arrived eventually 
at an impasse where its concept was static, musicless and virtually 
inanimate. Romanticism was a term of opprobrium and a wave of 
neo-classicism swept the field. There was a great deal of talk about 
form, and a great deal of arranging arms and legs in patterns to ex- 
emplify it, but little that by any stretch of the imagination could be 
considered as movement or dance. 

Again there was a violent reaction, this time against the aridity 
of content that had come to prevail. Still fearing personal emotion, 
dancers turned to objective material with ‘meaning’, and there were 
veritable floods of charades on topics out of the day’s headlines. But 
since much of this was uncommunicative literalness denying the very 
substance of the dance, another swing was inevitable and it took the 
direction, quite logically, of that choric concept that had been Isa- 
dora’s. In a sense, dance had come full circle, but in its journey it had 
taken on elements of enrichment from every phase through which it 
had passed, creating forms vastly different from those of Isadora. 
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ISADORA dancing Gluck’s Orphée. Chalk drawing by Grandjouan. 








Soichi Sunami 


Recently revived, Doris Humphrey’s Shakers (1930) and Martha Graham’s 
Primitive Mysteries (1931) belong to the permanent repertory of modern 
dance classics. Solidly wrought in pattern, intensely moving, American 
to the core, they continue to give direction to today’s dance. 


Thomas Bouchard 
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The first work of this calibre was Doris Humphrey’s New Dance in 
1935. It was a group composition lasting forty-five minutes and 
employing a company of men and women without specifically defined 
roles. It told no story but treated in abstract terms the theme of the 
relations of man to man in an ideal world. In character it was com- 
parable to a symphony and brought to fruition principles of the 
orchestration of movement evolved many years ago with Ruth St. 
Denis in the first experiments at Denishawn in ‘music visualization’. 

There are few works in the history of the dance that mark so 
definitely the beginning of a new era. Henceforth the recital form, 
consisting of a succession of unrelated little compositions without 
theatre dimensions, was cast aside, and composers turned their 
attention to large forms dramatizing the conflict between the in- 
dividual and his universe. Not all of them were as elevated in tone, 
as abstract or as successful as New Dance, but in their more significant 
manifestations they combined the emotional depth of the early lyric 
period with a formal orchestration that owed at least something of its 
authority to the experience of the neo-classic dispensation, and dealt 
with heroic subject-matter that could truly lay claim to the designa- 
tion of social. The dance had become a theatre form. 

Such a transformation obviously could not leave the constituent 
elements of the dance where they were before the development 
theatreward began. Not only has it extended those elements which 
already existed in Isadora’s practice, but it has added others growing 
out of the conscious use of space, elements having to do with stage 
setting and aspects of group composition that did not enter into her 
sphere of action at all. Her sense of form and space were sculptural 
rather than architectural, lyric rather than dramatic, of the recital 
hall rather than of the theatre. These new elements have gradually 
begun to appear as the art has evolved and must continue to appear 
in ever greater potency. 

The approach to movement has undergone marked changes in 
several directions. Some aspects of them are manifestly good and 
permanent and others are just as manifestly bad and transitory. In 
the work of Martha Graham movement has been tremendously in- 
tensified in dynamics, in range and in that ratio of mass to bulk 
which physicists call density. In revolt against a prevalent softness 
and sentimentality, and quite in key with the modern painter's and 
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musician’s pursuit of economy of means and directness of statement, 
she bent her early efforts toward cutting away all but the very core 
of her movements. Sometimes they were left so sparse and stripped 
of their natural and gradual infusion and effusion of dynamic force 
that they stood out gauntly in space like a succession of blows. But 
when the extreme stage of this experimentation had passed, its salu- 
tary effect was richly in evidence. There emerged a concept of move- 
ment of great economy of means but with a phenomenally evocative 
emotional impact and a physical force that carried it into a field of 
virtual acrobatism. Graham’s movement is as highly personal and 
essentially as lyrical an outpouring of feeling as Isadora’s movement 
was, in spite of the difference of surface. Certainly it is not to be imi- 
tated or taken over as a universal vocabulary, but it has revealed a 
hitherto undreamt of range of expressive power and has signally 
advanced the scope of the dancer’s medium. 

The kinetic theory of Doris Humphrey attacks the problem from 
a totally different angle. Taking the lyric impulse as an established 
fact, it concerns itself with the dramatic function of movement, that 
is, with how in itself it mirrors man’s relation to his universe. Move- 
ment is seen as a state of unbalance through which the individual 
inevitably passes between two stabilities. Unbalance is actually a state 
of falling, and unless it is controlled it will increase in extent and 
speed until the faller is destroyed. If, however, the dangers of this 
transition are not broached, there is no movement, hence no progres- 
sion, and only the inactivity of lifelessness. Movement exists, then, 
between these two extremes; it is, as Humphrey has said of it, ‘the 
arc between two deaths’. The dancer in creating a series of incipient 
fallings and recoveries automatically dramatizes his relation to these 
perils. By extending the arc of his falling and delaying his recovery he 
intensifies the suspense. Since a falling object increases in speed as it 
nears the point of destruction, there is an inherent rhythmic measure 
to his movement, and the initiation and arrest of each unbalance con- 
stitute the pulse of his rhythmic phrase. Thus with the dramatic 
and the rhythmic qualities of pure kinetics established as a technical 
base, a complete independence of story content and musical rhythm 
is achieved which makes possible the creation of abstract choreog- 
raphy that still has the pulse of life in it. When such a base is em- 
ployed, however, not for its own values but as a medium for the 
externalization of a deeply conceived emotional purpose, it is easy 
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to see how it can produce just such clarity and eloquence as Hum- 
phrey’s art characteristically exhibits. 

The greatest advance that has been made in the actual technique 
of producing movement belongs to Mary Wigman, but its sensitive 
translation by Hanya Holm into terms that have meaning for the 
American dancer has done more, perhaps, than any other single thing 
to lay a foundation of demonstrable principle under our native art. 
Those tenets of Isadora which with her were scarcely more than de- 
vout articles of faith have here been resolved into law and practice. 
The system of moving has been evolved entirely in accord with the 
natural structure of the body by a gymnastic that increases the 
potentialities of the musculature without violating anatomical or 
physiological processes. It further fulfils Isadora’s requirement of 
being ‘natural’ in that it is developed with a definite consideration 
for emotional motivation, working in part through etudes and im- 
provisations, and encouraging each individual to find his own best 
way of moving, his own rhythmic phrase, his own creative technique 
within the bounds of sound principle. Here, too, is found that in- 
herent motor logic by which one phrase leads naturally to another, 
that continuity which Isadora demanded. Virtually alone among 
methods it has a due respect for the almost lost art of true legato and 
can function authoritatively in the lower range of the dynamic scale as 
well as in the higher. 

No greater change has occurred in any department of the dance 
than its complete reversal of position regarding music. With Isadora 
it was, of course, first. If it did not actually provide the inspiration for 
her compositions it certainly produced the immediate stimulus for 
them and served as the arbiter of their forms. With the growth of the 
dancer’s authority over expressive movement, however, this soon 
appeared to be an erroneous relationship. Music with its infinitely 
more developed forms and sophisticated instruments refused to be 
bent to the purposes of the creative choreographer, and surely in the 
art of the dance the choreographer’s purposes should prevail. The only 
solution lay in demanding that a kind of music be made that would be 
subsidiary. 

It cannot be maintained that the problem has been successfully 
solved in the American field. Mary Wigman, however, has ventured 
on what is manifestly the right direction. In the use of simple folk 
instruments she has got nearer to the quality of simple motor ex- 
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pression, and the unpretentious melodic phrases which with many 
repetitions make up the majority of her musical settings come very 
near to being the vicarious song of the dancer. Our own dancers have 
not gone this far as yet, though Doris Humphrey in particular has 
made a number of interesting experiments in the use of unorthodox 
forms and unorthodox instruments, including the voice. 

The use of stage settings is still in an elementary state, partly be- 
cause the development of large theatre forms is yet young, partly 
because there is no money with which to experiment, and partly be- 
cause the majority of dancers have not fully sensed the relationship 
between movement and setting. As yet the choreographers’ awareness 
of the use of space as an active collaborator in composition, even at 
times as a dramatic antagonist, is in the main elementary. Hanya 
Holm, with the example and precept of Wigman strongly in her 
background, is the one notable exception. 

There are many things, to be sure, that remain to be accomplished 
before the dance can reach its inherent fullness of expression. Tech- 
nical systems are still inclined to be stereotyped, in large part merely 
crystallizations of random practices without anatomical or psycholog- 
ical basis; there is still no universal grasp of the process by which the 
truly creative, lyric impulse of free emotional expression translates 
itself into terms of movement; music still leans on orthodox and 
inimical practices that belong to highly developed musical forms and 
bear no relation to movement; it is almost totally forgotten that the 
body itself is the key to costume, and that the costume should exhibit 
the dancer instead of the dancer the costume; there is at the moment 
a pitiful temporizing with superficial spectacle and even with the 
methods of the ballet itself. 

The magnitude of the positive accomplishment, however, makes 
such negations seem fairly trivial, for a veritable new world has 
actually been opened to view. The future lies in the hands of those 
who have this world in their possession. Despite growing interest in 
the ballet and the potential value of organizations providing a per- 
manent home for those dance arts that stem from the academic tradi- 
tion, not a single American artist has yet appeared on the horizon with 
a feeling for the classic dance. Our dancers, instead, are in the lyrical 
line from Isadora. Their art is now fully mature, fully of the theatre, 
and ready for a theatre (in the complete sense of the term) in which 
to function. Unless this is supplied, dance has reached a stalemate. 
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THEY TOO ARE EXILES HANYA HOLM 


Hanya Holm knows how carefully tended the soil must be in which the 


lyric impulse grows. She remembers that her own teacher, Mary Wigman, 
now lives silent in a blacked-out land. Perhaps it is because of this knowl- 
edge and this memory that Tragic Exodus and its sequel, They Too Are 
Exiles, so truly evoke the despair of the refugee and the extremity of the 
dancer ‘in homelands where free life has dwindled to a frightened whisper 
in the dark’. Lighthearted folk once sang as they trod the measures of their 
traditional dances. Now there is only * the obscene bloat of the dictatorial 
ego feeding on itself’. Movements that are melodies, patterns that sculpture 
space, and a new-found feeling for the dramatic mark these mature works. 


Fred Fehil 








Richard Tucker 








APOLLON MUSAGETE THE AMERICAN BALLET 


Of the three works produced by George Balanchine for the Stravinsky 
Festival at the Metropolitan tag House in 1937, dpollon Musagete 
with Holly Howard, Daphne Vane and Lew Christensen fell on stony 
ground, Fe ux des Cartes aroused the most comment, and Le Baiser de la Fée 
was destined for the longest life, being revived by the Ballet Russe this past 
spring. Each succeeded, nonetheless, in creating that oddly romantic at- 
mosphere, ‘at once nervous, individual, spoiled, tender and tragic’ (as 
Lincoln Kirstein has said), which in attenuated form still env elops Bal- 
anchine’s latest revue dances for Keep Off the Grass and Louisiana Purchase. 




















Ballet: Record and Augury 


LINCOLN KIRSTEIN 


HE BALLET in America is very much on the defensive and, 
eles enough, not at all from an enemy which everyone an- 
ticipated ten years ago, the then hopeful young revolutionary, the 
‘modern dance’. Today all the young ‘modern’ dancers are indus- 
triously catching up on their five positions; the movement has ab- 
sorbed so many traditional elements that it is scarcely any longer a 
distinct branch of instruction in itself. The attack comes from where 
no one thought of watching, from within the ballet itself. Is what 
we have in the way of ballet worth saving? Perhaps, for what it might 
become; hardly for what it now is. 

For the past ten years ballet has subsisted on the experiment and 
innovation of the two preceding decades. In spite of courageous and 
energetic American efforts, the international troupes, employing the 
formula of the deracinated Russians, continue to dictate the generally 
accepted highest standards of theatrical dancing, as they have for 
thirty years. The several Ballets Russes have discovered and conquered 
two new continents, America and Australia, and have given ballet 
certain deceptive impressions of a life of its own apart from the home- 
base now cut off by Europe’s war. America has had the chance to catch 
up on the exploits of the great eruptive fertility of the School of Paris 
from 1920 to 1930. Each season some new works have been presented 
and new personalities have appeared. A certain superficial familiariza- 
tion with the dance as an art and as a show has been effected, over and 
above the stand-by appeal of ballet as an ‘educational’ or prestige 
obligation. But the cycle in audience interest — of initial suspicion, 
curiosity, passionate acceptance, cultish devotion and today’s polite 
disinterest — is complete. 

In 1934, the Ballet Russe opened in New York in a smallish 
theatre for a brief stay, and while it may not have seemed the perfec- 
tion its apologists — exiles just returned from Paris — claimed, there 
was indication not only of past splendor but of infinite possibility. 
There were three baby ballerinas, which proved that the grand per- 
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sonal line of theatrical dancing was still alive and kicking. There was 
some good scenery and music by fashionable Frenchmen, and there 
was enough artistic integrity, or at least novelty, for a legitimate 
success. 

In 1939-40, there were two seasons of Russian Ballet at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. Both were received with an almost patronizing 
accustomedness. The novelties, ballets involving the collaboration of 
the painters Dali and Matisse, were assimilated without a hitch. On 
certain evenings certain dancers performed their brief numbers with 
galvanic brilliance. But public enthusiasm, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, was suffocated by the slipshod ensemble, the shabby lighting 
and creased decor, the mechanical and limited repertory. The audi- 
ence’s natural goodwill canalized itself in generous outburst for a few 
individual favorites; often there was a confusion between applause 
genuinely merited and the release of the audience’s frustrated desire 
for a hinted perfection. It is impossible to blame any one factor for the 
dreariness. It was the tail-end of a long tour. Everyone was tired. 
The formula which dictates the artistic policy of the ballet was ex- 
hausted. On its final farewell gala, before the Ballet left for the first 
South American tour in twenty-two years, the Metropolitan Opera 
House was about half-full. 

What of American ballet? In 1934 ballet by American dancers, 
choreographers and designers seemed to be on the verge of a bumptious 
but healthy future. The years of groundwork — the ancestral back- 
ground of Duncan and St. Denis, the transplanted schools of Fokine, 
Bolm, Kosloff and the last scattered generation of imperially trained 
Russians, with all their tentative first-fruits and their courageous 
waste — seemed finally to have provided the necessary mulching to 
force our native product. The present writer has been so involved with 
this particular phase that the ordinary discount must be allowed for 
personal failure. Nevertheless, he is sufficiently far from it and cynical 
about it to be as generally trustworthy as anyone else. 

The American Ballet of George Balanchine was, as John Martin 
said at the time, rather Les Ballets 7935. It was probably too much to 
expect that the specifically ‘American’ results of such a venture would 
be very impressive, just as it was too much to expect that we could at 
that time resist the chance of labelling it ‘American’. What the 
American Ballet, through the work of the greatest Russian choreog- 
rapher as innovater in movement since Fokine, did do was to acquaint 
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a number of native-born dancers with a new spirit in stage dancing, a 
spirit expressing the essence of the nervous contemporary age as apart 
from the romantic spirit of the rose. The times were almost ripe for an 
American Ballet; its initial success guaranteed a continuation. Why 
did it disappear? There was a confusion of personal, financial and ad- 
ministrative ailings which added up to the facts. A single choreog- 
rapher, however talented, is not enough, even for a small company; no 
mere choreographer, however brilliant, can be the executive head of a 
permanent troupe. 

So the American Ballet, although it should have known better, was 
absorbed into the Metropolitan Opera Association, and after three 
uncomfortable years, in which the opera received little satisfaction and 
the ballet no chance, it disappeared. Was anything gained in all the 
expenditure of time and money, energy and quarrels? A production of 
_ Gluck’s Orpheus, distinguished and reviled, three ballets to unfamiliar 
music by Stravinsky, since taken into the current repertory of the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, considerable theatrical experience in 
hope and heartbreak on the part of both dancers and directors, and a 
profound distaste, by this writer, for the methods of handling our 
official lyric theatre. 

The ideal solution for every problem connected with a permanent 
lyric theatre would be the maintenance of a small opera company in a 
house seating not more than two thousand, that could present works 
by such comparatively unknown masters (in America) as Handel, 
Gluck, Weber, Auber, Adam and Offenbach, as well as the more 
familiar lyric classics and the work of promising Americans. It would 
be supplemented by a ballet company. The ballet would not appear 
more often than four nights a week, out of consideration for the 
dancers’ health and the public’s appetite. The high-pressure repertory 
of the Metropolitan, with its only interest in big voices by big names, 
of necessity resolves each season into an endurance contest. It was 
hardly a haven for as eager a group as Balanchine’s early company. 

Yet even in its extinction, the echo of the so-called American 
Ballet gave other local organizations courage and a certain impetus. In 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Portland, 
home groups formed themselves into rudimentary ballet troupes, gave 
performances, embarked on tours, pleased a certain public, and in- 
structed themselves. It was the era of instruction rather than con- 
struction. In these five years I cannot pretend that there was a single 
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invention comparable in finesse, sophistication or performance to the 
most slipshod and reworked ‘novelty’ in the popular Russian reper- 
tory. But I saw things I liked, not only in ballets I personally pro- 
duced, but in other companies as well, fragments of design and 
execution that were worthy of more working. I was depressed by the 
continual subservience of the sprouting American choreographers to 
European imaginative standards, and in my impatience tried to short- 
cut the unforgiving slow spiral of growth. I had seen the late Diaghilev 
repertory in situ. Combining a certain forgivable chauvinism with an 
amateur’s taste, and just a little too much or too little money, know- 
ing all the questions, I thought I had all the answers. 

Our small company, the American Ballet Caravan, sprung phoe- 
nix-like from the original American Ballet, was to have been a model 
of efficiency, on a small scale the pattern for a big company. The direc- 
tor (myself) would delegate congenial American subjects to American 
choreographers, whose ballets would be executed by American dancers 
in backgrounds and to music by American painters and musicians. I 
was so absorbed in the details that I overlooked any doubts as to the 
quality of the collaborations. While I could not have soberly believed 
it, I behaved as if to be native was to be enough. No Nazi could have 
been more zealous. I was alone, a theatrical amateur with a little pro- 
fessional experience. I had some good young dancers, and there was 
more than a trace of freshness and even of talent about the proceed- 
ings. As the effort of a school it was admirable. As the commercial 
competitor of the large international traveling companies it was hope- 
less. And J could not afford to wait before plunging our small efforts 
into this competition. The Caravan went to Cuba, Canada, and twice 
from New York to the Pacific coast and back. 

At the end, even before the money gave out, I knew what was 
wrong, and even the dancers themselves scarcely believed in the ven- 
ture. To be sure, there were a handful whose creative future was in- 
volved, boys who will be choreographers in spite of my luck or the 
impossibility of getting a chance in the big Russian troupes. They had 
had the chance to see their dances on stages all over their country. But 
the general run of my company had a much more surgical eye than I 
had. They were more professional. They knew our company had only 
its own self-constructed repertory, without the prestige of a Spectre or 
Sylphides. And to be just, one must admit that in their dancing-school 
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MARC PLATOFF IN SAINT FRANCIS 


Born Marcel Leplat and a native son of Seattle, Marc Platoff is not only 
one of the mainstays of the men’s section of the Ballet Russe de Monte 

Carlo but its first American choreogr apher. His Ghost Town represents 
the company’s second gesture in the direction of authentic American mate- 
rial. Platoff’s concentrated fire (seen to best advantage in the Bacchanale 
role of Dr. Sacher-Masoch) and the fine classical technique of Roland 
Guerard, his compatriot from North Carolina, yield nothing in excellence 
to their European-trained colleagues. 


Richard Tucker 








George Platt Lynes, courtesy of Dance Archives 


The Ballet Caravan production of Yankee 
Clipper (1937) marked the arrival of a young 
choreographer, Eugene Loring, whose Harle- 
quin (1936) had already shown the promise 
since then expanded in Billy the Kid (1938), 
City Portrait (1939) and The Great American 
Goof (1940). 
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they had been taught their idiom via Spectre, Sylphides and Lac des 
Cygnes. In the Caravan there were no ballerina roles for them, no num- 
bers already tested by public familiarity, no parts at all except through 
continual experiment with stray hybrids, classic ballet infused with 
Martha Graham movement or with the Broadway revue. They knew 
the taste of the American public much better than I did in my naive, 
reckless and expensively hopeful testing. The experiments which 
didn’t even partly succeed I carefully analyzed, to forgive all the mis- 
takes involved. But the audience did not. It heard our toe-shoes 
squeak over all the music our two excellent pianists could muster. It 
realized that twenty on a stage is half a crowd. The audience had seen 
the Russian Ballet and had paid no more for it than for us. There was 
no question about the money’s worth. 

And yet there was no other way to do it at that time, even if one 
would never do it again. It was an education of a sort, for all of us, 
audience, dancers, directors. We saw our country, which heretofore 
had been a vague rumor, and we saw our own strength. Our quality 
was thin and tentative, rather than poor or mean. 

When I said I had had either too much or too little money, I meant 
merely this: too much, because it was enough on which to be inde- 
pendent, to permit no interference however sage, no advice however 
considered; too little, because it was never enough to have a proper 
orchestra, advance man, stage manager, sufficient troupe, or commer- 
cial exploitation. It was a bare minimum on which one could occa- 
sionally count for an illusion of theatrical brilliance. It was a mini- 
mum commercial risk and brought in a minimum return. I doubt if a 
similar venture could be done otherwise or even again, bucking as we 
did the combined resources of the concert booking monopolies. 

The Ballet Caravan was, in a sense, the least one could do, in so 
much as the Monte Carlo is the most. In both cases, it can be done 
differently and doubtless will be again, but it is hard to imagine how, 
without facing the same almost insurmountable problems. The past 
season brought a spectacular instance of a rather different type. The 
Ballet Theatre was to have been a permanent museum of all kinds of 
ballet creations, the old side by side with the new. A permanent, well- 
schooled company as corps de ballet would be the steady background 
for invited soloists and guest choreographers. It is hard to think of a 
better plan, and the plan or adaptations of it sooner or later will work 
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out, because it is the only one which has a feasible economic structure. 
By having a non-choreographer at its head, there was at least a chance 
for artistic flexibility. With a lavishness which made Broadway his- 
tory, the Ballet Theatre did what had never been considered possible 
before. It attracted the highest type of moviegoing public to pay an 
equivalent amount of money for an acceptable ballet repertory. 

The repertory of the Ballet Theatre was partly consciously con- 
ceived, partly the result of hectic accident. It had little creative dis- 
tinction, aside from two or three charming small numbers inflated past 
the scale of their intention. The first Ballet Theatre season cannot be 
judged on the same standards as that of the most recent Monte Carlo 
because different aims were at stake. The Monte Carlo novelties con- 
sciously or blindly strive primarily to please a snob public that is 
controlled by a few groups of people acquainted with modern interior 
decoration, haute couture, and French painting. The Ballet Theatre 
consciously strove to please the biggest public it could get into a big 
theatre. Personally, I prefer the taste of the Monte Carlo, ill-lit, ill- 
presented and dead as it is, because it represents a consideration of 
trial and error and a certain wan homage to artistic distinction and the 
grandeur of unique talents. The first rule of merchandising tells us that 
the great public will take anything but it prefers the best. The Ballet 
Theatre was not a best. It ignored great and available new talent for a 
purely commercial slickness. One had only to look at the costumes and 
decor, almost without exception more suitable for a Broadway show 
than serious lyric theatre. It took on faith choreographers who had 
dubious gifts and demonstrable failings. But it did enough the first 
time to do it better another. 

So there one has, for one’s sober reflections, the least, the most, and 
an alternate. In each there is lacking complete achievement from 
which one can measure the future. Achievement, for example, is frag- 
mentarily apparent in Massine’s extra illustrations for the big sym- 
phonies, but as each one unrolls from season to season, the similarities 
tend to make one doubt any single given moment. Each adagio sec- 
tion, each scherzo seems different only by virtue of a different cos- 
tumer. The principle of pastiche, of reworking familiar or slightly 
unfamiliar source material, has worn to the bone. Ballet Caravan’s 
Billy the Kid, which has become a kind of rallying cry, was actually 
supported by its opening and closing full-stage march. In between it is 
episodic, weak in structure, and even in basic invention. Fardin aux 
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Lilas, the prestige hit of the Ballet Theatre, had a quality of psycho- 
logical fluency which, by comparison with other novelties offered on 
the same program, seemed fresh enough at first but on reseeing gave 
off the unmistakable aura of tepid provincialism which has dogged the 
British visual arts since Blake, although by no means preventing 
England from producing fine dancers or great poets. Fardin’s success 
showed the very low stage of invention around it, which served to set 
it in a fluttering frame that was not entirely earned. 

A sour note to end on. And yet the cold eye is better than the de- 
grading approbation of ballet as something sacred. For the general run 
of an evening’s entertainment, there is more consistent entertainment 
value in any number of commercial films than there is in most ballet. 
A few minutes of superb individual performing in Rouge et Noir, for 
example, have to compensate for barbarous lighting, double-exposed 
ensemble, and vague a4 posteriori philosophical intention. And even the 
Russian Ballet tells us they are poor and must be heavily subsidized, 
and we must all help them. They are trying their best to Americanize 
themselves. They have already many American dancers. And to prove 
their good will, they did an American ballet, carefully choosing not the 
most distinguished but merely the most commercially assured painter 
and musician, while consigning the choreography to an untried artist 
from whom no Russian need fear an inch of competition. 

So we must wait, for the wars to end, for the concert monopolies to 
be confounded, for nationalism, including our own, to melt away. But 
let us wait with our eyes open. When the time comes to proceed, we 
cannot afford to waste any of the few chances which may be left to us 
by pursuing dead ends or hopeful illusions. In truth, the dance persists 
not on account of, but in spite of, all of us. Its record of survival alone 
should give us courage, if little else does. 

While almost all the rest of the world from Narvik to Nanking is 
busily occupied in developing techniques useful for blasting apart the 
human body, a few artists and teachers are conducting private inter- 
stitial lives dedicated to the glorification of that body. The tradition of 
classic theatrical dancing is a stream of humanistic concepts resulting 
in a method of publicly demonstrating to western man the greatest 
designed freedom of which his personal apparatus is capable. To con- 
serve, nurture and enlarge this tradition is neither a selfish nor an 
irrelevant occupation, and it deserves, particularly at this time, no 
less than the greatest love and honor which it can be paid. 
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The Critic from Coast to Coast 
CECIL SMITH 


i om provincial dance critic does not repose upon any bed of roses 
in these days. The rapid multiplication of dance events in recent 
years has imposed a considerable responsibility upon newspaper 
critics of the so-called ‘key cities’ outside of New York. A new and 
enthusiastic dance audience has grown up, highly opinionated and 
greatly in need of whatever information and sound judgment each 
critic can provide. No newspaper critic, fortunately, can any longer 
get away with flowery references to the ‘ethereal terpsichorean grace’ 
of a ballerina or the ‘angular attitudinizing’ of a modern dancer. 

Because he writes for an audience that is less unanimous, probably, 
than that attracted by any of the other arts, the provincial dance 
critic is likely to start out with nine counts against him. If he ventures 
a word of praise for Massine’s Rouge et Noir, as I did last fall, he is 
promptly leapt upon by those who maintain that Massine has left his 
proper element in attempting to be modern and abstract. If, on the 
other hand, he bluntly calls Ghost Town an unoriginal pastiche of Rus- 
sian clichés, he is attacked by those devotees of ‘American’ dancing 
who think anything is American if its locale is the territory now served 
by the Union Pacific or the Southern Pacific railroad. 

Whether Chicago may be considered typical of the present state of 
the dance west of the Alleghenies, I do not know. I daresay it resem- 
bles most other cities in its apparent refusal to support competent 
dance groups of local origin, and in its bland assumption that New 
York became and remains the centre of distribution by some inalien- 
able divine right. 

At any rate, the New York market supplies Chicago quite well. 
Perhaps a good many dancers and dance organizations buy their ap- 
pearances, and play to a box-office loss; one local manager recently 
told me that traveling dance groups need more money, not more art. 
But the fact remains that most of the best dancers and dance com- 
panies do come to Chicago from time to time, and that a few, like the 
Ballet Russe and Catherine Littlefield, have often done good business. 
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CARMALITA MARACCI in Live for the One Who Bore You, among the 


solos which made this California artist’s recent debut a Broadway event. 
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Maurice Seymour 








Past mistress of Ravinia and 
Chicago opera ballet, Ruth 
Page, with her partner, Bent- 
ley Stone, has carried the 
banner of frankly theatrical 
dancing around the world. 


In Philadelphia, with the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera and on tour, 
the Littlefield Ballet stages 
the classics and in Barn Dance 
and other ballets mirrors the 
native scene. The dances for 
American Fubilee and Hold 
On to Your Hats are Catherine 
Littlefield’s first ventures into 
the revue field. 




















THE CRITIC FROM COAST TO COAST 


A rumor has evidently gotten afield that companies like the Ballet 
Russe usually give inferior performances out in the sticks, and leave 
their most controversial novelties in the warehouse back in New York. 
This rumor may as well be scotched here and now. Certainly no per- 
formances could easily be worse than those the Ballet Russe is reported 
to have given in New York at the outset of its 1939-40 tour. By the 
time the company reached Chicago for its annual Christmas holiday 
engagement, the ensemble was greatly improved, according to the 
judgment of unbiased and competent observers. The troupe laid off 
the week before Christmas, and spent every morning and afternoon 
for an entire week rehearsing on the Auditorium theatre stage in prepa- 
ration for the Chicago opening. 

Furthermore, the present Ballet Russe has presented in Chicago 
every item it has ever presented in New York, with the exception of 
Icare, which was dropped after Lifar left the company, and Les Noces, 
which involved the problem of providing four pianists and a chorus on 
tour. The modern dance groups have also done a fairly comprehensive 
job of keeping Chicago in touch with their newest ventures, although 
one performance a year is clearly not enough to represent the full 
activity of Martha Graham or Charles Weidman and Doris Humphrey. 

Certainly the dance audience in Chicago takes itself seriously, and 
operates upon the assumption that the quality of its dance programs 
is no lower than that obtaining in New York, even if their volume is 
greatly smaller. And though this earnest audience is not always large 
enough to provide even such a headliner as Martha Graham with an 
audience of a thousand (Russian ballet is still by far the best draw in 
Chicago), it is a fairly constant audience. A body of spectators can be 
gotten together, in other words, to look at any kind of dancer from 
Sai Shoki to the perennial Chez Paree Adorables, who are delighted to 
parade in any accessories from broad-brimmed hats to Mahatma 
Gandhi loincloths. 

This unidentifiable but real audience includes among its members 
expert practitioners of nearly every style of dancing; exquisite ad- 
mirers of the chi-chi; earthy crusaders for the social betterment of the 
masses; professional pacifists; entranced bailetomanes with a loathing 
for any female foot not encased in a ballet slipper; physical culture en- 
thusiasts who enjoy the muscular articulation of a big, bare foot and 
leg; and a lot of people who simply get a kick out of watching the 
human body in motion, as long as it goes places and seems to be over- 
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coming difficulties in the process of getting there. Some members of 
this inchoate audience cannot understand dancing unless it tells a 
simple story, and some cannot understand why it should want to. 
Some consider the law of gravity an undesirable natural factor which 
ought to be outwitted, and some consider it an incontrovertible physi- 
cal law which ought to be accepted. Some prefer their dancing to be 
international, and some want it to be studiously national. 

In this milieu — with a good deal of imported dance activity, a 
shameless indifference to local endeavor, a plethora of cult enthusiasm 
for this or that brand of dancing, and a shortage of broad-minded, 
well-posted, constructive opinion — the provincial dance critic has 
an opportunity to serve a stimulating and useful educational function. 
He can justify his existence less by indicating pontifically what he 
thinks is good and what bad, than by explaining — over and over, if 
need be — the artistic aims and techniques of various kinds of dancing. 
If he maintains an intelligent eclecticism, remaining aloof from cult 
influences, he may ultimately succeed in imparting discrimination, 
which is the basis of good taste. 

All this, as you may have guessed, is more easily said than done. 
Most of us provincial critics have a constant struggle ourselves, trying 
to keep up with the mere externals of the art of the dance. Hardly a 
single newspaper outside of New York has ever so much as dimly 
dreamed that dance criticism might be a profession just as specialized 
as musical or dramatic criticism. A great many dance critics — and I 
belong to this club — are music critics who have either chosen or been 
required to take on the field of the dance as a supplementary interest. 

Of course, one does not have to be an active practitioner of any 
form of art in order to be a competent analyst of it. But a knowledge of 
music is not the same thing as a knowledge of dancing and choreog- 
raphy, and I can assure you that there is embarrassingly little transfer 
from the one field into the other. If I wanted to let down all reserve, I 
might confess how foolish I felt the first time I was called upon to make 
printed remarks about the subtle, highly stylized art of Uday Shan- 
Kar! To the newspaper editor’s eye, my observations may have looked 
all right, but I can only pray that a kind Providence will never let 
them fall under the scrutiny of anyone with expert knowledge of 
oriental dancing. 

By going at his task with a will, the music-dance critic may finally 
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be able to garner some dependable factual information about dancing; 
he may even learn to trust and respect a few of his own judgments. 
But when he approaches the task of writing for his strange, unwieldy 
audience, he will probably still be buffaloed by sheer vocabulary 
trouble. 

Consider the problem of writing about a ballet performance. Out- 
right technical language is next doo= to useless, for only the most rec- 
ondite readers give a fig for fouettés and demi pliés. (Let the music 
critic discourse upon a half diminished seventh chord, and see how far 
he gets with his audience!) On the other hand, non-technical, purely 
emotionalized language usually becomes so subjective that it applies 
only to its author. The result is that critics often resort to a phony 
in-between style, neither honestly personal nor objectively technical. 
‘Lyric plasticity’ may sound like an expert phrase, but it boils down 
into sheer hokum. 

With the modern dance, the temptation to use a deliberately 
clouded vocabulary is even stronger, because the modern dancers talk 
so much themselves. Cant phrases like ‘non-representational move- 
ment’ are a menace to straight thinking and a stumbling block to di- 
rect enjoyment. 

Perhaps there is a wholly meaningful and serviceable vocabulary 
of dance criticism; at least, a few writers have begun to come close to 
it. But even well-devised criticism can bring understanding of the 
dance only to an audience of limited size, for only a small segment of 
the populace will ever interest themselves seriously in the purer 
reaches of dance art. 

The final and desirable democratization of dancing will take place 
in an area falling under the scrutiny of drama, not music, critics. 
When dancing of high artistic merit is merged with the totality of 
good popular stage entertainment, the great American public will have 
a chance, en masse, to become acquainted with it. Such musical shows 
as I Married an Angel and Leave It to Me! — both old hat to New 
York — have within the past year given the cities of the ‘road’ a 
glimpse of this promising potentiality. 

I am impatient for the day when Martha Graham, for example, 
may go beyond Every Soul Is a Circus and adjust her style to the de- 
mands of real popular entertainment. In the meantime I hope that we 
provincial critics can resist the temptation to try to become precious 
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and puristic about dancing, and that we can speak out for the popu- 
larization of the dance through the opportunities of the theatre. 


MARGARET LLOYD The East 


OSTON audiences accept dance in the downtown theatre but are 
B wary of dance in the uptown concert hall. They turn out in large 
numbers for the Broadway musical and take the dancing along with 
the rest of the show without any particular discrimination. They dress 
up for the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo at the Opera House, which 
they enjoy on the same social basis as they do the Metropolitan 
Opera’s annual visit. They turned out in larger numbers for, and more 
cordially received, the Jooss Ballet in a matinee at the Shubert Theatre 
than they have ever done for that company in a concert hall. 

On the other hand, Argentinita and her Spanish Ensemble, seen 
and liked here the previous season, did very well in two performances 
at Jordan Hall in November. But that only means that Boston will 
accept established celebrities with the seal of New York’s or Europe’s 
approval upon them, even in the uptown hall. 

In spite of New York’s approval, however, an indifferent shoulder 
is turned to the modern ‘expressional’ dance, though both Martha 
Graham and the Humphrey-Weidman Company play about every 
other year to increasing audiences (in which dancers predominate), 
and Hanya Holm has succeeded in semi-private presentations. If the 
modern dancers could put on some of their recent comedy productions 
such as Graham’s Every Soul Is a Circus, Humphrey’s Race of Life (the 
Thurber satire), Weidman’s Opus 57 and Holm’s Metropolitan Daily, 
this aloof attitude might be overcome. For the present it remains true 
that Boston audiences are still conservative, remarkably incurious as 
to new developments, and completely apathetic to the younger 
experimentalists. 

As in drama we get either the formal dress-rehearsal on its way to 
New York or the tired touring production at the end of a long New 
York run, so in dance we are largely presented with the season’s left- 
overs and that in fairly sparse numbers, our best dance season con- 
centrated in the spring. Dance events are covered mostly by music or 
drama critics on the local papers, to the satisfaction of everybody but 
a few dancers. To the reader, the amount of space used (reinforced by 
a by-line) is more impressive and to the managers the amount of praise 
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given is more important than informed dance criticism. As a result, 
the critic writes for the most part from the level of his audience. But 
specialized dance criticism (there were two dance critics in Boston 
season before last) does not in itself create greater interest except 
among those already interested. A more fluid state of dance conscious- 
ness on all sides would promote a larger number of quality attractions, 
welcome more new works and new dancers, and support valid, special- 
ized dance criticism. 

The two-year-old Boston Dance Council, composed chiefly of dance 
teachers, has been making an effort to do something for dance, pre- 
senting this season a series of lecture-demonstrations in a small, out- 
of-the-way amateur theatre, and planning for next season to bring 
important dancers here. Their activities so far are hardly known 
beyond their own circle. 


The Midwest SAMUEL T. WILSON 


oLuMBus and Central Ohio are ballet rather than dance minded. 
For the past five seasons the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo has 
paid annual visits to Columbus, and large groups of its admirers follow 
the troupe each year to Cincinnati and Cleveland for its engagements 
with the symphony orchestras of these cities. Trudi Schoop is enor- 
mously popular. Several years ago the Jooss Ballet made an impressive 
debut in Columbus but was not rebooked. The Mordkin Ballet won 
favorable comment but little patronage (the booking was a sudden 
one) when it was brought to the Hartmann Theatre two seasons back. 
Ted Shawn and his men dancers have had two engagements here. 
No well-organized attempt has been made to develop the potential 
audience that exists for the modern dance. Of recent years, only 
Martha Graham and the Humphrey-Weidman dancers have been seen 
in Columbus and in neither instance was the engagement too expertly 
exploited. The work of local dancers, in studio and annual recitals, 
has furthered some interest in modern trends. Outside of Columbus, 
Orchesis of Ohio Wesleyan University has done noteworthy pioneering 
in bringing modern dance artists to this region. But there is a general 
lack of cooperation among groups interested in the dance. A bit of 
pressure on the concert managers might produce some results but no 
one seems willing to push and we have so many concert series that the 
managers are afraid to tackle anything new. Memorial Hall, the only 
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available downtown auditorium outside of the Hartmann Theatre, is 
a fearful place for anything except concerts. If the right people got 
behind the movement, the Hartmann could be persuaded to string 
along on a Sunday night dance series. I have tried to promote the idea 
but with no tangible results. 

Columbus has its ballet studios, with yearly programs that are 
major local dance events, a wide regional clientele and much influence, 
Taking everything into consideration, however, I wonder if there 
really is a dance situation in Columbus and Central Ohio. In this 
respect we are probably typical of a lot of the country. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the critic’s most immediate responsibility is that of a 
salesman promoting the development of audiences for every form of 
dance, a duty towards public, artists and booking groups whose 
implications scarcely need elaboration. 


ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN The West Coast 


AN FRANCISCO is excellent pickings for the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, which gives a series each year with the local symphony 
orchestra. Sparse but enthusiastic audiences turn out for the modern 
dancers from New York. The German ballet companies and the tour- 
ing exotic troupes draw well when they are offered on general concert 
courses. Local dance activity is extensive but does not reach a large 
public, except in the case of the San Francisco Opera Ballet. This or- 
ganization has the curious distinction of spending most of its time on 
long tours through the West and Middle West, and plays only a small- 
ish part in the activities of the San Francisco Opera Company. 

In general it may be said that in San Francisco, as elsewhere, the 
possession of an eastern or European reputation is the first requisite 
for obtaining respectable support. The conventional, spectacular and 
well publicized goes over. The contemporary and progressive gets a 
lean squeeze — and the local boy makes good somewhere else. Co-op- 
erative efforts on the part of local dancers have so far failed to make 
much difference. This situation will not change so long as the concert 
business remains what it is. 

Under these circumstances the provincial dance critic can only up- 
hold what he considers a catholic standard of taste. No one knows 
what this strange business of newspaper criticism is all about anyway 
— what good it does, how much ice it cuts, one way or another. 
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Erick Hawkins, Ballet Car- er See 
avan trained, dances com- 
manding roles in Martha 
Graham’s American Docu- 
ment and Every Soul Is a 
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Pavana, mimed portrait from Angna Enters’ gallery of bared souls. 











Dance in the Red 


N THE surface dance in America has never seemed so healthy, its 
O future so secure. Last season brought to New York City its most 
extensive series of dance performances in years. Companies on the 
road, with few exceptions, enjoyed their best tours in a decade. More 
alert audiences, better informed newspaper coverage, fatter receipts; 
the harvesting of modern dance experimentation into a repertory of 
mature works; the demonstration of the ability of American ballet 
to compete in audience appeal with ballet from abroad; the increasing 
competence of the revue dance; the new interest in backgrounds as 
evidenced by the founding of Dance Archives: what clearer proofs 
could there be that dance has at last become a cultural staple? 

Yet as far as the creative artist and the experimental group are 
concerned, the future has never looked so dark. Group after group 
faces the coming season with no plans and the imminent necessity of 
disbanding. Dancers, long the mainstay of the pioneering companies, 
resign to pick up temporary spots in the Broadway shows, to concoct 
routines in the hope of vaudeville or nightclub assignments, to accept 
teaching positions in the hinterland, or to try it on their own as their 
teachers did before them. Productions are laid on the shelf: there were 
fewer new works of importance presented last season, outside of the 
Ballet Theatre and the Baliet Russe, than in any preceding year during 
the thirties. The new trend toward unification, vital as it is for the 
future, was largely dominated by conservative interests: a return to 
ballet formulae on the one hand, a rush to sheer theatricalism on the 
other. 

The picture is dark for only one reason: dance as a profession does 
not pay. With the exception of a few foreign companies and soloists, 
one New York organization still in its first year, two or three ballet 
groups elsewhere, and a handful of ensembles whose staying power 
has yet to be tested, dance above the level of the Broadway show failed 
to provide its practitioners with a living. 

Now it is easy to reply that at no time within the present genera- 
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tion has the American dancer with serious artistic aims been consid- 
ered worthy of her hire. Unfortunately this is true. Even in the heyday 
of the Denishawns, the costs of creative production had to be met by 
arduous vaudeville tours in which art was forced to compromise with 
current taste at every point. Those who rejected this expedient were 
reduced to teaching, the meagre income eked out by lecture demon- 
strations, appearances on subscription series such as those still spon- 
sored at Washington Irving High School and the Y.M.H.A.., and the sea- 
sonal Sunday evening concert at the Guild. Fora while, the Humphrey- 
Weidman dancers in particular found profitable though uncertain em- 
ployment in the Broadway musicals, and similar windfalls still come 
the way of members of this and other groups. From 1934 on, the ‘gym- 
nasium circuit’, built out of nothing by teachers of dance in the col- 
leges and universities, made the road if not profitable at least possible. 
The Bennington School of the Dance provided a living for modern 
dance artists during the otherwise arid summer stretch. Experimental 
ballet groups bucked the booking monopolies with mild success. And 
the Dance Unit of the Federal Theatre came at a critical moment to 
stand between many dancers and complete surrender. 

These expedients have, however, lost the value they once had or 
are being severely constricted. Lecture demonstrations and the solo 
dance tour are pretty well played out. The day is also past when a 
group could operate on as little as a hundred-dollar guarantee by 
paying no real wages, touring in its own cars, and bedding in the local 
fraternity houses. Departments of physical education are unable on 
their own to underwrite five to eight hundred dollars which the travel- 
ing company must now ask; local dance groups, moreover, have al- 
ready begun to fence off the special pastures to which the ‘gymnasium 
circuit’ offered access. Dancers must now compete on university or 
community concert series with topflight attractions able to underbid 
even a minimum price, and they are up against the monopoly exer- 
cised by the concert bureaus of the two national radio chains, whose 
power no commercial manager dare defy. 

A modern dance group or miniature ballet company operating, for 
example, on a seven hundred and fifty dollar contract is lucky, there- 
fore, if it can schedule twenty performances for a five-week tour. Some 
of these engagements have to be accepted at a reduced rate or on a per- 
centage basis; one or two dates fall through. Perhaps ten thousand 
dollars is taken in actual cash. Forty-seven percent of this goes for 
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wages and salaries — the union minimum of forty-five dollars a week 
for each member of the group, plus unbudgeted items thrust upon the 
company by local labor regulations. Transportation costs consume an- 
other thirty-two percent; promotion eight; royalties, social security 
and other items leave a seven percent balance as the manager’s share. 
The choreographer-leader has received living expenses on tour. Noth- 
ing is left over to apply on the original costs of production or to carry 
the group during the remainder of the year when it is unemployed. 


What of the home base? The Sunday evening concert may still be 
of value to the untried artist who can scrape together the seven or 
eight hundred dollar minimum for a single performance. But for the 
established artist or group, one Broadway appearance and two or 
three engagements elsewhere signify defeat. For the American dance 
has entered claim on its full heritage as a theatre art. What it is pre- 
pared to do demands the large company, the best in costume and 
decor, the full orchestra — in short, the entire resources of today’s 
stage. And today’s audience is fast reaching the point where it will 
be satisfied with nothing less. Dance must produce on a scale 
comparable with the foreign ballet company and the Broadway revue 
or give up the mature theatre aims now within its grasp. 

But theatre on this scale is a luxury commodity, demanding an 
investment so large that either it must sell itself to a mass audience 
or attract the moneyed person interested in prestige, willing to 
gamble, or generously inclined. For example, a single adequately 
produced ballet, i.e., any full-length group dance designed for theatre 
presentation, requires an average expenditure of eight to ten thou- 
sand dollars before it is even ready for the boards (ballets as elaborate 
as Massine’s Bogatyri or Dolin’s Quintet will run to eighteen thousand 
dollars). This figure includes fees for librettist, designer, composer and 
choreographer; cost of scenery and costumes; wages and salaries for 
cast, orchestra and backstage crew during the rehearsal period. It 
does not cover money invested in organizing and training a company 
to the point where it is ready to produce, and allows nothing for pro- 
motion and operating expense during a season of actual performance. 
Furthermore, two-thirds to three-fourths of the cost is set by union 
rules and other inflexible charges, so that even the thrifty and honest 
manager (from all reports they are few and far between) has little 
margin for economy except at the expense of the final product. 
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Obviously nothing like eight thousand dollars went into the pro- 
duction of such works as Ballet Caravan’s Charade, Martha Graham’s 
Every Soul Is a Circus, Hanya Holm’s We Too Are Exiles, Doris Hum- 
phrey’s Race of Life, or Charles Weidman’s Opus 57. Perhaps it is 
unbecoming to think of money in connection with such triumphs over 
the most desperate obstacles. Be that as it may, these dances display 
on their surface the parsimony with which they have had to be pro- 
duced: decor stripped to the bone; costumes of the cheapest materials, 
often stitched together by the dancers themselves; scores frequently 
written by apprentice composers for a handful of instruments or the 
solo piano; a cast of six or eight when twenty or thirty should be used; 
the almost complete sacrifice of the color and warmth that are the 
commonplaces of Broadway production. As a result, works intrinsi- 
cally capable of competing with the best that the subsidized companies 
can offer come to the stage in Lady Poverty’s dress; critics discourse 
on the lack of theatre appeal; the public stays away. 

The circle is as impregnable as it is vicious. For even if new pro- 
ductions could be financed, where is the money to sustain a repertory 
season, the eighteen thousand dollars that must go out each week to 
house a company in an adequate theatre? The situation is all the more 
critical because dance is up against a law which drama can safely dis- 
regard. A stage play can be allowed to run night after night until its 
potential audience is exhausted. The production then goes to the ware- 
house, perhaps never to be revived. 

No dance company dares operate on this basis. For one thing, three 
full-length bailets or their equivalent are necessary for a single per- 
formance. Furthermore, only the rare dance can stand up under con- 
tinuous repetition, and then at the cost of removing it thereafter from 
the repertory. Discreetly spaced, a ballet fine enough to outlast two 
or three seasons is good for fifteen or twenty years. If it is the property 
of an established company or there is a permanent academy of dance, 
the work can be handed down like a Coppélia or Lac des Cygnes until 
its life stretches to a century. But this is exactly the situation 
which the American dance so far has not been able to create for itself. 
At a moment’s notice one might name a dozen dances produced 
within the past few years which should by now be part of the living 
corpus of dance but which in all likelihood will never be performed 
again. Yet the survival of dance as a theatre fine art depends upon a 
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TT?) COCOMACAQUE KATHERINE DUNHAM DANCE GROUP 


The program of Negro dances which Katherine Dunham and her Group 
brought from Chicago to New York City last spring ranges from austere 
primitive rites to the boogie-woogie rhythms of the Harlem dance-hall, 
taking advantage, in its sweep, of research into the Afro-Latin dances of the 
West Indies, Central and South America. Imagination, taste and a nice 
sense for pattern unite to create a lively, colorful and witty theatre surface 
beneath which serious purposes and values play. The well- trained ensemble 
provides a background for the slumbering ferocity of Archie Savage, Talley 
Beatty’s ingratiating line and Katherine Dunham’s own genial dancing. 


Fred Fehl 
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JOSE LIMON, member since 1930 of the Humphrey-Weidman Group and 
recent soloist in Keep Off the Grass, in his own Mexican Suite — Indian. 
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library of proved works capable of drawing steady audiences year after 
year. Where, for instance, would ballet be if Giselle, Carnaval, Spectre, 
Tricorne and Boutique Fantasque were nothing today but names in the 
history book? 

So far only the well-heeled repertory company has been able to 
beat the game. Today, even its chances seem increasingly precarious. 
Despite foreign prestige and a wealthy clientele, the Ballet Russe plays 
only seven weeks in New York City, the same on tour. Until the warleft 
the company stranded on American soil, the season here was so much vel- 
vet. Now its sponsors find themselves for the first time confronted with 
thenecessity of bearing the brunt of production expenseand theoverhead 
costs of a year-round group, both proportionately greater here than 
abroad. Furthermore, the day is done when the Monte Carlo can hire 
its corps de ballet at twenty-five dollars a week and take on American 
dancers who are willing to join the company for ‘lessons’ or even at 
their own expense. Short of outright subsidy, this company’s only 
chance appears to lie in a less expensive home and a lower scale of 
prices, with the hope of increasing its drawing power sufficiently to 
insure a full season of performance in New York City and on tour. 

This is the goal toward which the newly organized Ballet Theatre 
likewise is working, at a two-dollar top that brings dance within 
range of the pocket-books of a mass audience. Whether New York 
City and the country at large actually have an audience for dance large 
enough to make this goal attainable remains to be seen. And it must 
be pointed out that even if the plan succeeds, the chief problem re- 
mains unsolved. For however much the Ballet Theatre may interest 
itself in novelties and an occasional experimental production like 
Great American Goof, its policy must of necessity be essentially con- 
servative. Instead of taking over such groups as the Ballet Caravan, 
it will levy toll, as it has already done, upon their talents and person- 
nel. As for the modern dance, the sympathies of its management are 
not strong enough nor can it afford at present to provide the major 
groups the hearing which their maturer works have richly earned. 
It is reasonable to hope that the Ballet Theatre may in time give this 
country its own repertory ballet. More than this cannot be expected. 

The situation is further complicated by the campaign to unionize 
the dance field. No one can quarrel with the minimum wage that has 
been laid down; forty-five dollars a week is low enough in all con- 
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science. AGMA, however, is unwilling or unable to do anything about 
union regulations which blanket the whole theatre and prevent dance 
from utilizing even the meagre theatre resources which otherwise it 
might be able to afford: musicians who must be hired whenever music 
is used, whether they are needed or not; a union co-manager whose 
duties are already taken care of by the company’s permanent mana- 
ger; dressers backstage who not only lack the particular experience 
required for each particular performance but have nothing to do. All 
such abuses aside, it is doubtful if the union can be of much real help 
until the basic economic problems of dance are solved. Questions of 
minimum wage and rehearsal pay have little point when at best the 
dancer is employed but seven or eight weeks of the year. 

It is clear, then, that some way must be found by which a frontal 
attack can be made. What are the possibilities? Outside of New York 
City there is the almost wholly unexplored territory of community and 
regional life. Here and there throughout the country local dance 
groups, rooted in their own soil, begin to prosper, for they face few 
of the obstacles resident in the Broadway scene and are refreshingly 
free of its preconceptions and pseudo-ideals. Perhaps no dance com- 
pany of national repute can afford to explore this path, sacrificing 
for the present most of what it had hoped for and going, as it were, 
underground. And yet this may ultimately turn out to be the only 
recourse. 

There are those who look with hope toward a restoration of the 
Federal Theatre or the organization under semi-private auspices of a 
national theatre, in either of which dance would play an integral part. 
It is an act of self-deception to see such a solution on the immediate 
horizon, especially for dance. Outside of New York City, two or three 
other metropolitan centres, and a few college and university points, 
dance is still in its swaddling clothes compared with the legitimate 
stage. The campaign, really just begun, to win for dance its rightful 
place in the theatre must be fought and to a large degree won before 
dance can hope to make its weight felt in bringing a national theatre 
to pass or expect any large gains therefrom. This fact may just as well 
be faced. Wishing for manna from private subsidy or the national 
treasury is the worst thing that dancers can do at the present moment. 

It is in getting down to bedrock on the question of the true place 
of dance in the theatre that the only real hope lies. Certainly it is 
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a wrong set-up that requires an essentially repertory art to conform 
to the pattern of the run-for-the-season, hit-or-miss play. As it is, 
either the dance company tries to keep going night after night until 
its audience runs out, or is forced to accept driblet engagements in an 
otherwise empty house. We have seen how this system affects the ex- 
perimental group with no commercial standing and little prestige. 
What it does to the established company is equally disastrous on the 
artistic side. 

Last winter, for example, the Ballet Russe, just off the boat, pro- 
ceeded to mount six new works in addition to going through the mo- 
tions of its existing repertory — all in the course of some twenty-five 
days. Ballets were presented for their ‘premiéres’ which had scarcely 
reached the point of a first dress rehearsal, something that the brash- 
est Broadway manager would not dare to do. New York City had to 
wait until spring for effective presentations of Bacchanale, Ghost Town 
and Devil’s Holiday, to mention the most obvious examples. Fresh 
from a successful tour and in the pink of condition, the company in its 
spring season got off to a brilliant start; but again it was licked by the 
system, exhausting itself in additional productions that should have 
been left on the stove until fall and in reassimilating a ballerina, absent 
from its ranks for three years, whose performances were the prize 
disappointment of the year. Nor was it any different with the Ballet 
Theatre. Opening de novo, it proceeded to crowd eighteen ballets, none 
of which it had ever done before, into three hectic weeks. From sheer 
lack of rehearsal time, Dark Elegies, potentially the most significant 
ballet of the run, came close to failure. To meet the pressure of 
continuous programs, at least four ballets were staged which would 
never have been bothered with, had sober judgment been allowed to 
prevail. 

Not even in the days of the great Diaghilev did ballet attempt to 
follow so crazy a procedure. We think of the court of the Louis’s as 
crowded with dance, and yet ballet’s chief task was to fill an assigned 
spot in an evening of opera. This was taken as responsibility enough 
to warrant steady employment and the year-round group. Such a plan 
makes aesthetic sense. A dance company, like the symphony orchestra, 
needs to concentrate on a limited number of works, adequately re- 
hearsed and properly spaced for finished and spirited performances. 
Dance’s place is not by itself, as if its works were capable of running 
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for seven years down Tobacco Road, but in the lyric theatre, with 
opera, concert and the dance-oriented play. 

Can such a theatre be brought into existence? Yes, with a consoli- 
dation of American dance forces and a reaching out of these forces to 
. their natural theatre allies. Years ago, before the time was ripe, the 

Neighborhood Playhouse caught a glimpse of the way. The American 
Lyric Theatre in New York City two springs ago, however ineffective 
its particular plans may have been, was groping towards the same 
solution. In its first festival of dance, music and drama this summer, 
the Bennington School of the Arts ventured on a similar path. It is 
the only way. 

Before this solution can come, however, heads must get together; 
narrow interests, prejudices and jealousies will have to be dropped; 
dancers, one ventures to suggest, will have to learn simplicity of mind. 
Now that the creeds which have kept dance forces apart are coming 
to seem more and more like the growing pains of a new dance art 
that is American, collaboration is not only feasible but has actually 
begun to take place. Since the American dancer has managed to come 
thus far on so little economic support, it is not unreasonable to believe 
that the shrewdness bred of struggle can be put to use to initiate plans 
for a cooperative venture in lyric theatre modest enough to finance 
itself at the box-office and yet provide something approximating the 
beginnings of a competence. There is no other hope short of going 
underground. 

It is often said that no matter what happens, dance will never 
die. With equal truth can it be affirmed that liberty, justice and fair 
play will never permanently be stamped out. But that has not pre- 
vented the tragedies of Spain and Czechoslovakia, of Poland, 
Norway, the Low Countries and France. The question is not whether 
creation will cease but whether the creative work that has already 
been done is to be allowed to perish. Must American dance begin all 
over again at the point where it was when Pavlowa ‘was prostituting 
her art in the two-a-day Hippodrome show’? If the answer is to be 
No, facts must be faced, courage replace despair, and the economic 
question treated as the practical problem which it indeed is. 
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AGNES DE MILLE 


In a series of dance vignettes Agnes de Mille 
has created such idealized folk forms as Polka 
in Heroic Style and this Can-can from the Chris- 
topher Morley revival of The Black Crook, as 
well as such gentle satires as Ballet Class. She 
staged the dances in the film version of Romeo 
and Juliet. Her first extended major work in 
this country was Ballet Theatre’s Black Ritual, 
sensitively composed for its Negro Unit to 
Darius Milhaud’s Création du Monde. 
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ANNA SOKOLOW AND ANITA ALVAREZ 


A whole sea-change in dance epitomized in one studio shot. Anna Sokolow 
and Anita Alvarez are graduates of the Martha Graham Group, but these 
might be any two dancers in ‘the lyrical line from Isadora’. They belong 
to the second generation—the third, to include the Denishawns—that is 
organizing its own experimental groups, hitting the road, invading the re- 
vue and nightclub field, supplying schools and colleges with teachers of 
dance, and carrying the new idiom to the neighboring countries of Canada 
and Mexico. The future of American dance lies largely in their hands. 
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today, like radio and film, 
) is supplying the composer with 
purposes replenishing the streams of 
musical inspiration when they seemed 
about to run dry. As the following 
list* of works specially written for 
dance testifies, there now exists an 
I ive American corpus of func- 
tional dance music. Scored for the 
most part to dances already com- 
it documents the liberation of 
dance from a self-imposed dependence 
upon the literature of classical music 
(most of it never intended for dance) 
and is a return to a sounder tradition 
(by no means unknown to ballet) that 
placed the composer at the disposal 
of the choreographer. 

The result has been to uncover new 
rhythms, orchestral combinations, 
percussive effects and even musical 
forms that have enlarged the resources 
of twentieth-century music. While 
some of the writing is little more than 
sound accompaniment for dance, 
much has proved musically capable 
of standing on its own feet. 


ANTHIEL, GEORGE 
Course (1935) Martha Graham; piano. 
Dreams (1935) American Ballet 


(tGeorge Balanchine); orchestra. 





"Including only compositions specifically 
commissioned for dance, the list of neces- 
sity omits independently written music 
afterwards used for dance. Space limita- 
fons make the list less than complete. 
¢ author wishes to acknowledge the 
assistance of composers and dancers in 
compiling the data, and the help of Louis 
in particular. 
name of the choreographer, in paren- 


BOWERS, ROBERT H. 

Japanese Suite, Burmese Suite (1910) 
Ruth St. Denis; piano. 

BOWLES, PAUL 

Yankee Clipper (1937) Ballet Caravan 
(Eugene Loring); orchestra. 
BRANT, HENRY 

Toward the Light (1934) Helen Tami- 
ris; piano. Conflict (1935) Helen 
Tamiris; piano. City Portrait (1939) 
Ballet Caravan (Eugene Loring); 
2 pianos. The Great American Goof 
(1940) Ballet Theatre (Eugene Lor- 
ing); orchestra. 

CADMAN, CHARLES W. 

Feather of the Dawn (1923) Ted 
Shawn; orchestra. Kashmiri Nautch 
Dance (1922) Ruth St. Denis; or- 
chestra. 

CARPENTER, JOHN ALDEN 
Birthday of the Infanta (1919) Chicago 
Opera Company (Adolph Bolm); 
orchestra (Schirmer). Krazy Kat (1922) 
Ballets Intime (Adolph Bolm); or- 
chestra (Schirmer). Skyscrapers (1926) 
Metropolitan Opera Company (Sammy 
Lee); orchestra (Schirmer; Victor). 
CARTER, ELLIOTT, JR. 
Pocahontas (1936) Ballet Caravan 
(Lew Christensen); orchestra. 
COPLAND, AARON 

Olympus Americanus (1931) Helen 
Tamiris; orchestra. Hear Ye! Hear 
Ye! (1934) Ruth Page; orchestra. 
Billy the Kid (1938) Ballet Caravan 
(Eugene Loring); orchestra. 
COWELL, HENRY 

Steel and Stone (1931) Charles Weid- 
man; piano. Dance of Work and Sport 
(1931) Charles Weidman; piano and 
piano strings beaten with drum stick; 
also orchestrated. Salutation (1937) 
Hanya Holm; piano. Deep Song 
(1937) Martha Graham; flute, clari- 
net, trumpet, percussion. Jmmediate 
Tragedy (1937) Martha Graham; 
clarinet, trumpet, percussion, piano. 


CULBERTSON, RUTH 
Architectural Suite (1937) Hans Wie- 
ner; orchestra. Quest (1938) Hans 
Wiener; percussion, piano. 
DIAMOND, DAVID 

Formal Dance (1935) Martha Gra- 


ham; piano. 





theses, follows that of the producer, except 
where choreographer and producer are the 
same. 


EICHHEIM, HENRY 

The Rivals (1925) Chicago Allied Arts 
(Adolph Bolm); orchestra. 4 Burmese 
Pwe (1926) Neighborhood Playhouse; 
small orchestra, piano. 

ENGEL, LEHMAN 

Ceremonials (1932) Martha Graham; 
woodwinds and piano. Ekstasis (1933) 
Martha Graham; woodwinds. Tradi- 
tions (1933) Charles Weidman; or- 
chestra; also piano. Transitions: Sara- 
bande (1934) Martha Graham; flute, 
voice, piano. Atavisms (1934) Charles 
Weidman; clarinet, drum, piano. 
Imperial Gesture (1935) Martha Gra- 


ham; flute, clarinet, drums, piano. 


FINE, VIVIAN 

Race of Life (1938) Doris Humphrey; 
piano; also orchestra. Opus 57 (1938) 
Charles Weidman; percussion, —_ 
Tragic Exodus (1939) Hanya Holm; 
piano 4 hands and plucked strings, 
percussion. They Too Are Exiles 
(1940) Hanya Holm; piano 4 hands, 
accordion, cello, voice, percussion. 
GREEN, RAY 

American Document (1938) Martha 
Graham; piano, drums. 


GRIFFES, CHARLES 

Kairn of Koridwen (1917) Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse; flute, clarinets, horns, 
piano, harp, celeste. Salut au Monde 
(1922, completed by Edmond Rickett) 
Neighborhood Playhouse; wood- 
winds, brass, percussion, singing and 
speaking chorus. 

GROFE, FERDE 

Café Society (1938) Catherine Little- 
field; orchestra. 


GRUNN, HOMER 
Xochitl (1920) Ted Shawn; piano. 


HORST, LOUIS 

Fragments (1928) Martha Graham; 
flute, cymbals. The Fapanese Actor 
(1929) Charles Weidman; piano. Prim- 
itive Mysteries (1931) Martha Gra- 
ham; flute, oboe, piano. Chorus of 
Youth (1932) Martha Graham; wood- 
winds, piano. Two Balinese Rhapso- 
dies (1929) Ruth Page; piano. Tragic 
Patterns (1933) Martha Graham; 
piano. Counterpoint No. 3 (1933) 
Doris Humphrey; piano. American 
Provincials: Act of Piety, Act of Fudg- 
ment (1934) Martha Graham; wood- 
winds, percussion, piano. Celebration 
(1934) Martha Graham; trumpet, 
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clarinet, drums. Frontier (1935) 
Martha Graham; woodwinds, drums, 
piano. Mountain White (1935) Agnes 
de Mille; piano. Horizons (1936) 
Martha Graham; woodwinds, drums, 
iano. Columbiad (1939) Martha Gra- 
am; woodwinds, drums, piano. 
KERR, HARRISON 
Dance Sonata (1938) Hanya Holm; 2 
pianos, percussion. 
KINGSLEY, HERBERT 
The Eternal Prodigal (1936) Gluck- 
Sandor; 2 pianos. Terminal (1937) 
Catherine Littlefield; orchestra. Ladies’ 
Better Dresses (1938) Catherine Little- 
field, orchestra. 
LLOYD, NORMAN 
Panorama (1935) Martha Graham; 
woodwinds, trumpet, drums. Quest 
(1936) Charles Weidman; clarinet, 
English horn, trumpet, percussion, 
poe Hoch, Ave, Viva (1937) José 
imon; piano. This Passion (1938) 
Charles Weidman; piano. Dance of 
Work and Play (1938) Hanya Holm; 
piano 4 hands, percussion. 


LOOMIS, CLARENCE 

The Flapper and the Quarterback 
(1926) Ruth Page; small orchestra. 
Oak Street Beach — Sun Worshippers 
(1926) Ruth Page; small orchestra. 


LOOMIS, HARVEY W. 

Incense Dance (1904) Ruth St. Denis; 

piano. 

MCBRIDE, ROBERT 

Show Piece (1937) Ballet Caravan 
(Erick Hawkins); orchestra; pianos. 

MCCLEARY, FIONA 

March in Formal Style (1932) Hans 

Wiener; orchestra; also 2 pianos. 

MAMORSKY, MORRIS 

Festive Rites (1937) Esther Junger; 
iano. American Holiday (1938) Doris 
umphrey; piano, drums, chorus. 

MEEKER, JESS 

Fohn Brown Sees the Glory (1933) Ted 

Shawn; piano. O Libertad (1936) Ted 

Shawn; piano. Dance of the Ages 

(1938) Ted Shawn; piano. 

MILLER, FREDA 

Dance of Introduction (1940) Hanya 

Holm; piano 4 hands. 

MOROSS, JEROME 

American Saga: Fohnny Inkslinger 

(1934) Charles Weidman; piano, per- 

cussion. Memorials (1935) Charles 

Weidman; piano. American Pattern 
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(1937) Ruth Page; small orchestra. 
Frankie & Fohnnie (1938) Ruth Page; 
small orchestra, 3 voices. Carmen in 
Modern Spain (1939) Ruth Page; 
voice and small orchestra. 
NABOKOFF, NICOLAS 

Union Pacific (1934) Ballet Russe 
(Leonide Massine); orchestra. 
NEVIN, ARTHUR 

Bakavali Nautch (1911) Ruth St. 
Denis; piano (Schirmer). 
NORDOFF, PAUL 

Praeludium (1935) Martha Graham; 
piano. Every Soul is a Circus (1939) 
Martha Graham; piano. 

NORTH, ALEX 

Speaker (1936) Anna Sokolow; piano. 
American Lyric (1937) Martha Gra- 
ham; woodwinds, trumpet, horn, per- 
cussion, piano. Ballad in Popular 
Style (1937) Anna Sokolow; piano, 
whistler. Facade — Exposizione Itali- 
ana (1937) Anna Sokolow; wood- 
winds, trumpet, horns, percussion, 2 
pianos. Slaughter of the Innocents 
(1937) Anna Sokolow; oboe, trumpet, 
horn, guitar, percussion, piano. 
NOWAK, LIONEL 

Mexican Suite (1939) José Limon; 
piano. Sguare Dance (1939) Doris 
Humphrey; piano. On My Mother’s 
Side (1939) Charles Weidman; piano, 
verse chorus. 

PISTON, WALTER 

The Incredible Flutist (1938) Hans 
Wiener; orchestra. 

PITOT, GENEVIEVE 

Walt Whitman Suite (1934) Helen 
Tamiris; piano. Adelante (1939) Helen 
Tamiris; 16 voices, orchestra. 
POLLINS, HARVEY 

Counterpoint No. 2 (1934) Doris 
Humphrey; piano. Sarabande (1936) 
Hanya Holm; piano. Ravage (1937) 
Esther Junger; piano. Romantic Theme 
(1938) Louise Kloepper; piano. 
PORTER, COLE 

Within the Quota (1923) Swedish Bal- 
let (Jean Borlin); orchestra. 
RIEGGER, WALLINGFORD 
Bacchanale (1931) Martha Graham; 
piano. Frenetic Rhythms (1934) Martha 
Graham; woodwinds, voice, piano. 
Theatre Piece (1935) Doris Humphrey; 
clarinet, English horn, trumpet, per- 
cussion, piano. New Dance (1935) 
Doris Humphrey; piano, percussion 





(Variations and Conclusion 
trated). With My Red Fires (igg 
Doris Humphrey; chamber orchestn 
Chronicle (1936) Martha Grahan 
woodwinds, trumpets, Percussio, 
piano. Candide (1936 version) Charis 
Weidman; chamber orchestra, Trenj 
(1937) Hanya Holm; orchestra; a. 
piano version; private recording, Cy 
History No. — (1937) Anne 
piano 4 hands. Cassandre (1938) Hele 
Tamiris; 16 voices, orchestra, 
RODGERS, RICHARD 

Ghost Town (1939) Ballet Rug 
(Marc Platoff); orchestra. 
RUDHYAR, DANE 

Dances of Women (1931) Doris Huy, 
phrey; piano, percussion. 
SARGEANT, WINTHROP 

The Ringside (1928) Charles Wed 
man; piano. 

STILL, WILLIAM GRANT 

La Guiablesse (1933) Ruth Pag 
small orchestra. 

STOUGHTON, ROY S. 

Spirit of the Sea (1923) Ruth & 
Denis; piano. The Vision of Taissauis 
(1925) Ruth St. Denis; piano. 
STRICKLEN, E. G. 

Miriam, Sister of Moses (1919) Ruth 
St. Denis and Ted Shawn; orchestn 
and chorus. 

THOMPSON, VIRGIL 

Filling Station (1937) Ballet Carava 
(Lew Christensen); orchestra; als? 
pianos. 

TUCKER, GREGORY 
Metropolitan Daily (1938) Ham 
Holm; piano, percussion, whi 

In the Clearing (1937) Marian Va 
Tuyl; clarinet, piano. Statement of Die 
sent (1938) Louise Kloepper; pian 
percussion. Out of One Happenig 
(1938) Marian Van Tuyl; piate 
The Bridge (1939) Martha Hil 
woodwinds, horn, chorus, piano. 
VAUGHN, CLIFFORD 

White Fade, My Javanese, Invocalit 
to the Buddha, Indian Nautch (1 
Ruth St. Denis; piano. Color Harm 
(1928) Doris Humphrey; piano; de 
small orchestra. 
WHITHORNE, EMERSON 
Sooner and Later (1925) Neighloe 
hood Playhouse; strings, flute, pit 
2 clavilux, singing and 
chorus; also 2 pianos. 
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NLY WITHIN the last decade and a 
half has a basic dance literature 
become available in the English lan- 
During this period there have 
the first scholarly surveys in 
Pei of the history of dance, trans- 
lations of key works in other lan- 
guages, monographs on important 
jods and names, essays on the 
idiom and aesthetics of ballet, and the 
beginnings of an analysis of the nature 
and aims of contemporary movements. 
Each title listed herein has been 
chosen because it makes some impor- 
tant contribution to the story of 
theatre dance in western civilization 
or fills some gap. No works have been 
included on oriental dance, folk dance 
or dance in education. Books primar- 
ily concerned with the history of 
dance are listed first; those dealing 
with theory, techniques and forms 
comprise the remainder of the list.* 


1) World History of the Dance by 
Curt Sachs, tr. Bessie Schonberg. 
Sp. il. Norton: 1937: $5. 

¢ story of dance from the stone 
age to new stirrings in the twentieth 
century is outlined in the second half 
of the book against the background 
(in the first part) of a thorough and 
penetrating analysis of the idioms, 
themes and compositional forms of 


dance throughout the world — a ma- 





*Prices as listed can be relied on only if 
the book is published in the United States 
and is still in print. The war is steadily 
pushing upward prices of books published 
abroad. Out-of-print books become col- 


’ items with prices to match. 


jor job done with authority and affec- 
tion. Ancient Art and Ritual, by Jane 
Ellen Harrison (256p. il. Holt: 1913: 
$1), is the classic monograph on the 
emergence of dance and drama out of 
the primitive mysteries of Greek 
religion. 


2) Dance, A Short History of Classic 
Theatrical Dancing by Lincoln Kir- 
stein. 378p. il. Putnam: 1936: $5. 

The origins (Egyptian, Greek and 
Christian) and development of thea- 
tre dance are traced in relation to each 
period’s social and cultural milieu. An 
informative, not a little opinionated, 
but indispensable book. Artists of the 
Dance by Lillian Moore (312p. il. 
Crowell: 1938: $3.50) relates the his- 
tory of ballet and modern dance by 
means of chapter biographies of 
dancers and choreographers from 
Camargo and Noverre to Argentina 
and Balanchine, Graham and Jooss. 
The Dance: An Historical Survey of 
Dancing in Europe by C. J. Sharp and 
A. P. Oppé (7op. il. Minton, Balch: 
1924: $10), an outline of data and in- 
terpretations, treats its subject from 
the perspective of folk influences on 
the development of the theatre dance. 
In 4 Short History of Ballet by Cyril 
W. Beaumont (40p. il. London: 
Beaumont: 1933: $1.50) the leading 
English scholar of ballet surveys its 
history from the court spectacle to the 
Ballet Russe. 


3) Five Centuries of Ballet Design by 
Cyril W. Beaumont. 136p. il. London: 
Studio Publications: 1939: $4.50. 
Ballet history from 1489 to 1921 in 
terms of its decor, with 350 reproduc- 
tions of sets, backdrops and costumes 
from original designs, engravings and 
lithographs. An earlier book, Design 
for the Ballet: 1921-1936 (152p. 2so0il. 
London: Studio Pub.: 1937: $4.50) 
brings the account almost to date. 


4) Complete Book of Ballets by Cyril 
W. Beaumont. g6op. il. Putnams: 
1938: $6. 

An annotated and critical guide to 
the principal ballets of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries with sketches 
of choreographers and principal danc- 
ers — the single most useful reference 
work in its field. 


5) Marie Taglioni: 180g¢-1884 
André Levinson, tr. C. W. Sse 
111p. il, London: Beaumont: 1930: 
$6.50. 

A model of research, insight and 
wit, this life of the famous Sy/phide 
is the work of the distinguished Paris 
critic of the Diaghilev era. Material is 
drawn from The Romantic Ballet by 
Théophile Gautier (tr. C. W. Beau- 
mont. 93p. il. London: Beaumont: 
1932: $8.40) whose reviews give a 
perceptive picture of ballet in Paris 
from 1837 to 1848. The same high 
order of criticism is to be found in 
Levinson’s collected reviews: La 
Danse au Theatre; La Danse D’ Au- 
jourd hui; and Visages sur la Danse. 


6) A History of Ballet in Russia, 
1613-1881 by Cyril W. Beaumont. 
156p. il. London: Beaumont: 1930: 
$8.50. 

The transplantation of ballet from 
western centres to Russia and its 
growth through the regime of Marius 
Petipa are surveyed in detail. The 
Diaghilev regime which followed still 
awaits a completely definitive his- 
tory. The Birth of Bailet-Russes by 
Prince Peter Lieven (tr. L. Zarine. 
377p- il. Houghton, Mifflin: 1936: $4) 
describes the formation of the com- 
pany and its roots in Russia’s nine- 
teenth-century cultural renascence, 
and carries the account through 1911. 
Theatre Street by Thamara Karsavina 
(341p. il. Dutton: 1931: $2) and 
Nijinsky by Romola Nijinsky (450p. 
il. Simon and Schuster: 1934: $3.75), 
are important for the vivid inside 
picture they give of ballet training 
and the actual workings of a ballet 
company. Further documentation of 
the Diaghilev revolution is to be had 
in such out-of-print volumes as W. A. 
Propert’s The Russian Ballet in 
Western Europe: 1909-1921 and The 
Russian Ballet: 1921-1929 (120p. il. 
Greenberg: 1932: $10), the latter 
containing an annotated list of all 
ballets performed from 1909 to 1929. 


7) La Argentina: A Study in Spanish 
Dancing by André Levinson. 97p. il. 
Theatre Arts, Inc.: 1928: $10. 

A penetrating and eloquent tribute 
to the spirit, form and substance of 
the Spanish dance as exemplified in its 
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peerless exponent. Beautifully writ- 
ten, Soul of Spain by Havelock Ellis 
(420p. il. Houghton, Mifflin: 1937: 
$3.50) remains the most illuminating 
study of the racial character that 
has produced the Spanish dance. 


8) America Dancing by John Martin. 
320p. il. Dodge: 1936: $3. 

In a book which is both history and 
analysis, the dance critic of The New 
York Times reviews the modern dance 
and its exponents in connection with 
an informative but somewhat tenden- 
tious survey of American dance. 


9) Pre-classic Dance Forms by Louis 
Horst. 170p. il., with music. The 
Dance Observer: 1937: $2. 

History and analysis of the folk and 
court dances (Pavane, Courante, 
Sarabande, Minuet, etc.) out of 
which ballet developed and to which 
the contemporary dance has turned 
for instruction in form and style, with 
lists of music for their performance 
in authentic or adapted form. The 
author has drawn upon Orchesography 
by Thoinot Arbeau (tr. C. W. Beau- 
mont. 20op. il. London: Beaumont: 
1925: $10), the sixteenth-century 
textbook classic; and upon The Danc- 
ing Master by Pierre Rameau (tr. C. 
W. Beaumont. rsgop. il. London: 
Beaumont: 1931: $10), textbook of 
dancing at the court of the Louis’s. 

A third classic, New and Curious 
School of Theatrical Dancing by 
Gregorio Lambranzi (tr. Derra de 
Moroda. 231p. with ror original 
plates. London: Beaumont: 1928: 
$16.80), affords a vivid iconographic 
record of early eighteenth-century 
character dancing from ‘light comedy 
to full-flowered buffoonery’. 


10) Letters on Dancing and Ballets by 
Jean Georges Noverre, tr. C. W. 
Beaumont. 170p. London: Beaumont: 
1930: $10. 

Written by the great eighteenth- 
century reformer of dance and creator 
of the dallet d’ action, these ‘brilliant, 
angry’ letters have been called ‘the 
best introduction to a critical concep- 
tion of theatrical dancing’. As for 
technique, The Code of Terpsichore, 
1830 master textbook by Carlo Blasis, 
is out of print, though copies can be 
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had. 4 Manual of the Theory and 
Practice of Classical Theatrical Danc- 
ing by C. W. Beaumont and S. 
Idzikowski (217p. il. London: Beau- 
mont: 1922: $10) outlines the basic 
techniques, exercises and enchaine- 
ments of ballet according to the 
Cecchetti method. Beaumont’s Primer 
of Classical Ballet and Second Primer 
are useful introductions. 


11) Ballet Alphabet, A Primer for 
Laymen by Lincoln Kirstein. 71p. il. 
Kamin Publishers: 1939: $1. 

Disguised as a miniature dictionary 
of dance terms, Ballet Alphabet pro- 
vides an admirable brief introduction 
to the nature, idiom and spirit of 
ballet. Its companion piece is Ba/let, 
A Complete Guide to Appreciation, by 
Arnold L. Haskell (212p. il. London: 
Penguin Books: 1938: paper, 35¢). An 
introduction and more, Jnvitation to 
Ballet by Ninette de Valois (304p. il. 
London: John Lane: 1937: $3.75) 
gives an informed and shrewd ac- 
count of the problems involved in 
the formation of a professional ballet 
company. 


12) The Art of the Dance by Isadora 
Duncan, ed. Sheldon Cheney. 147p. il. 
Theatre Arts, Inc.: 1928: $7.50. 

The fugitive essays of Isadora Dun- 
can contain in germ the aesthetic con- 
cepts of the twentieth-century revolu- 
tion in dance. Among several accounts 
of her method of instruction, The 
Technique of Isadora Duncan by Irma 
Duncan (35p. il. Kamin Publishers: 
1937: $2) is the most useful. The 
autobiography My Life (359p. il. 
Garden City: 1931: $1) is a revealing 
counterfoil to Theatre Street. 

The Dalcroze method, conceived as 
a technique for training music stu- 
dents in rhythmic sense but imported 
into dance to reinforce the Duncan 
revolution, is best studied in the pub- 
lished lectures of its originator: 
Eurythmics, Art and Education by E. 
Jaques-Dalcroze (tr. F. Rothwell. 
26s5p. Barnes: 1930: $4) and Rhythm, 
Music and Education, idem (tr. H. F. 
Rubinstein. 334p. il. Putnam: 1928: 
$3.50). A short introduction to the 
method may be had in The Eurythmics 
of Faques Dalcroze by M. E. Sadler 
(64p. il. Small: 1913: $1.25). 

























13) dn Unfinished Life by Ruth 
Denis. 391p. il. Harper: 1939: 

The co-founder with Ted Shaw. 
the company and school from wk 
most of the American leaders of 
modern dance have sprung paj 
rich detail (though not in its ¢ 
pleteness) the portrait of three gem; 
decades in American dance, 


14) Das Mary Wigman Wek 
Rudolph Bach. 62p. and §o y 
Dresden: Carl Reissner: 19333 

Available only in German, the 
supplies by means of its photogr 
an iconography of the Wig 
method and style which have exe 
so large an influence on today’s¢ 


15) Introduction to Dance by 
Martin. 363p. il. Norton: 1939: $35 

An essay for the general reader 
the aesthetics of dance, the book 
fends the thesis that there are ¢ 
kinds of theatre dance: the spect 
lar and the expressional. From th 
viewpoint all the basic issues # 
examined. A more detailed analysis¢ 
the ideals, subject-matter, idioms a! 
forms of the ‘expressional’ or mode 
dance is The Dancer’s Quest by Eh 
beth Selden (189p. il. Berkeley: Us 
versity of California Press: 1935: $4 
An important phase of the mode 
dance is presented by Martha Grahan, 
edited by Merle Armitage (132p.i 
Los Angeles: Armitage: 1937: $9), tk 
artist and choreographer as se 
through the eyes of John Martin, Le 
coln Kirstein, Edith J. R. Isaacs am 
others, with Graham comments ai 


.a chronology of works to 1937. 


16) The Dance of Life by Havelt 
Ellis. 363p. Mod. Lib.: 1929: $9. | 

A philosopher and a poet, Havelod 
Ellis seeks in dance a clue to t& 
meaning of life, and in the danceti 
attitude toward her art a way of com 
ing to terms with an inscrutable work 





17) A Bibliography of Dancing com 
by Paul David Magriel. 229p. Wilse 
1936: $5. Second Cumulated Suppl’ 
ment 1936-38. 62p. Wilson: 19%) 
$1.15. 

A comprehensive list of books a 
articles on dance in all of its phass 
and on the arts related to dancing. 
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BILL ‘BOJANGLES’ ROBINSON, ‘gleaming with ebony exuberance and 
taking the whole audience into his confidence’ (to use the words of Brooks 
Atkinson), continues to wear the gilded crown of the King of Tappers. 
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Because you are “on the job” early 
and late, you will find the conven- 


ience of Parc Vendome especially 
attractive. 


CONVENIENCE of location is a 
feature of Parc Vendome. It is 
“just a step'’ from every place of 
importance — theatres, shops, ho- 
tels, clubs and the Midtown business 
district. A home for active people 
— at Value" Rentals. 
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1-room suite 


Extras at Parc Vendome 


Housekeeping or hotel service . . . large pri- 
vate garden . . . swimming pool (free hours for 
t ts). . . lounging terrace . . . optional 
maid service . . . Castleho!m restaurant . . . 
fine shops. Gas for cooking and refrigeration 


APARTMENTS OF 
1 and 3 ROOMS 
¢ Sete ter ae 
eG Sawa 
end 
cCneome | 
57th STREET — Just West of Broadway 
Telephone: Circle 7-6990 


Wm. A. WHITE & SONS, Agent 


Uj Established 1868 

















See for 
Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 

pears in parentheses after the title.) 





advises Miss Sadie Ennis 
Wardrobe Mistress of 


“HIGHER AND HIGHER” 


| 


ON THE BOARDS 


THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER 
(Oct. 16) Kaufman and Hart’s excoriating 
take-off on Alexander Woolcott, as per- 
formed by Monty Woolley supported by a 
giddy cast, provides a riotous evening in 
the theatre. 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8) Clarence 
Day’s beguiling book turned into warm 
and hilarious comedy by Russel Crouse 
and Howard Lindsay who acts Father to 
Dorothy Stickney’s Vinnie. 


DUBARRY WAS A LADY (Dec. 6) Ethel 
Merman and Bert Lahr romp hilariously | 
from Broadway to Louis XV Versailles 
in an eye-filling show costumed and set 
by Raoul Péne Du Bois with Cole Porter 

| music and Robert Alton dances. 


SEPARATE ROOMS (Mar. 23) Alan Dine- 
hart in a four-authored farce imported 
from Hollywood. 


THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT (April 
29) Robert Sherwood’s masterly and mov- 
ing picture of the present cataclysm as it | } 
affected Finland, with Alfred Lunt and| | 
Lynn Fontanne and an excellent cast 
giving outstanding performances. | 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE (May 28) with 
Victor Moore in top form, William Gaxton 
going strong, Vera Zorina at her most 
graceful, De Sylva and Ryskind’s new 
show to Irving Berlin music riots happily 
through a sufficiently fictitious New Or- 
leans. 


— and Looking Backward 
| NEW HELLZAPOPPIN (Sept. 26, 1938) 


1940 version of Olsen and Johnson's 
rowdy revue with stooge accompaniment. 





TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933) sordid 
details of life among Georgia crackers, 
now in seventh year. 


CLOSED 


WALK WITH MUSIC (June 4—July 20) 
THE MALE ANIMAL (Jan. g-Aug. 3) 
| LADIES IN RETIREMENT (Mar. 26-Aug. 3) | 


| 


COPYRIGHT 
MAIDEN FORM BRASSIERS 


“There is a Maiden Form for Every Type of 





When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 
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For particulars apply to 


THE CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO, INC. 
254 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Circle 6-1756 
Or directly to the Main Office, Ridgefield, Connecticut 
Telephone: Ridgefield 33 


“They know how 
to work together 
as an exceptional 


ensemble.” 
—John Mason Brown 





CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO 


RIDGEFIELD, CONNECTICUT 
MICHAEL CHEKHOV, Director 


Fall Term 1940 Opens September 16, 1940 
Audition for New Students Will Be Held September 7, 1940 

















pRAMA BOOK SHOP 
BALLET POLAND 
ed Padi Haskell $4.00 | 
CREATIVE ART EXPERIENCE 
=. “, N. H'Doubler 250 || 
HOME-BUILT LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE SMALL STAGE file | 
Theodore Fuchs 5 
CAESAR 
Blanche Coles 2.50 
NCE OF THE AMERICAN THEA- 
Tee eet wiord 1.69 
“ROME ND JULIET’ AS AN EX- 
ONTAL TRAGEDY 
H. B. Chariton 85 
TS TY 
90 SHORT PLAYS ON A ROYALTY 
: 9nd aac ~ed. Mayorga 3.00 
SAILOR (Dramatized Ballads) | 
ia a A. White 2.00 
‘ARM OF THREE ECHOES 
al OP Langley 5 | 
PRESS 
HEAVENLY EX Pa | 
48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 
a ——_—_—— 
CONTRIBUTORS 


TO THIS ISSUE 


JOHN MARTIN, dean of American 

dance critics, has been with The New 

York Times since 1927. Besides re- 

views, the dance page in The Sunday | 
Times, and other articles on dance, he 

has written The Modern Dance, 

America Dancing and Introduction to | 
the Dance. 


LINCOLN KIRSTEIN, organizer of 
the American Ballet Company and 
School in 1935, is the director of the 
Ballet Caravan. He has written 
Dance: A Short History of Classic 
Theatrical Dancing, Blast at Ballet | 
and Ballet Alphabet. 


CECIL SMITH covers dance as | 
Music and Drama Editor of The | 
Chicago Tribune. He is also executive 
secretary of the department of music 


of the University of Chicago. | 


MARGARET LLOYD is the dance 


critic of the Christian Science Monitor. 


SAMUEL T. WILSON is music and 
dance critic of The Columbus Dispatch, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ALFRED V. FRANKENSTEIN is 
Music and Art Editor of The San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


BARBARA PAGE, past national 

chaitman of the Dance Section of the 
American Association of Health and 
Physical Education, has taught dance 
at Ohio Wesleyan University and | 
Monticello College. | 











GILMOR BROWN, Supervising Director . 





TWENTY-TWO YEARS OF PRODUCING EXPERIENCE 


STAGE SCREEN RADI 


Prepare for your drama career with practical train- 
ing with organization that produces 60 plays a 
year in $650,000 theatrical “plant.” Twenty-two 
years producing experience. Professional instruc- 
tion in Acting, Directing, Teaching and Technical 
Subjects. Experience before paying audiences. Tal- 
ent scouts attend productions. Playhouse has devel- 
oped more talent for screen than any other source. 
. . CHARLES F. PRICKETT, General Manager 





Write General Manager 
for Illustrated Catalog 


PASADENA 
PLAYHOUSE 


33 SOUTH EL MOLINO AVENUE * PASADENA © CALIFORNIA 











THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE SCHOOL 
of the THEATRE offers two years’ intensive training in theatre technics 


16 West 46th Street, New York City 





ACTING................ Sanford Meisner 

VOICE and SPEECH..... Edith Stebbins, Lehman Engel, Walter Lawrence 

MOVEMENT...........Martha Graham, Louis Horst, Blanche Talmud, 
Erick Hawkins 

STAGE DESIGN........ Isaac Benesch MAKE-UP. ..... Richard Willis 


TECHNICAL ADVISER. Jean Rosenthal 
GUEST DIRECTORS.....Roman Bohnen, Robert Ross, Irene Lewisohn, 
Alexander Kirkland, Heinrich Schnitzler 


Catalogue on request 


BRyant 9-9766 








(46th Year.) Acting, Teaching, Directing, 
Self-improvement, Playwriting, Music 
3 Departments 


DRAMA * DANCE = OPERA 


Courses include Stage — Screen — Television — Radio — 
and NEW YORK STOCK THEATRE appearances while 
learning. Talent Scouts can see Alviene Students to 
advantage 6 times a week. 


Many Alviene Graduates now Stars 


For Catalog apply: Secretary Montaire 
66 West 85 St., New York City 


Rowmes- 
C05 are used in 
most of New York's 


plays, operas, exhibits, festi- 
vals, etc. With an entire 
8-story building, we are fully 
equipped for your wants. 
Over 100,000 costumes in 


stock. Send for our estimate. 


.& © © &:5 


1152 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
V Anderbilt 6—5060 
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START 
THE SEASON 
WITH 
A SUCCESS 


OUR TOWN 

NO TIME FOR COMEDY 
LOVE'S OLD SWEET SONG 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
OUTWARD BOUND 

THE FARM OF THREE ECHOES 
MORNING'S AT SEVEN 

MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS 
THE WEAK LINK 

WHEN WE ARE MARRIED 
THE WHITE STEED 

TONY DRAWS A HORSE 

IN A HOUSE LIKE THIS 
DISTINGUISHED GATHERING 
| KILLED THE COUNT 
GASLIGHT 

HEAVENLY EXPRESS 
BROTHER ORCHID 

FAMILY PORTRAIT 

JUNE MAD 

YOUNG APRIL 

KINDRED 

THE RETURN OF THE VAGABOND 
DEAR OCTOPUS 

BLUE JEANS (Arthur) 

YES AND NO 

THE YELLOW JACKET 

A TEXAS STEER 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS 
POISON PEN 

INDIAN SUMMER 

BRIEF MUSIC (Lavery) 
MUSICAL CHAIRS 

THE MOTHER (Capek) 
HERITAGE OF THE DESERT 
HERE TODAY 








When Acailable 
LADY IN WAITING 
TIME OF YOUR LIFE 
THE MALE ANIMAL 





Our 1941 Catalogue Supplement is 
now ready for distribution. Send for 
your copy today. 











SAMUEL FRENCH 




















25 West 45th Street, New York || 
| 811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles | 
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THEATRE-CRAFT BOOKS 


AN ACTOR PREPARES 

by Constantin Stanislavski 
The famous director explains his meth- 
ods in a series of “lessons” which any 
actor or student may follow with as- 
sured benefits. $2.50 


PLAYERS AT WORK 
by Morton Eustis 
Acting according to the actors. How 


eight distinguished actors attack their 
parts. Illustrated. $1.50 


ACTING: The First Six Lessons 
by Richard Boleslavsky 
Essays in dialogue form on the art of 
acting. Delightful reading. Authorita- 
tive. (5th printing.) $1.50 


> 
— 


‘HEATRE ARTS PRINTS 

Two Series, Each set $1.50 
MODERN STAGE DESIGN, Series II 
(150 prints). 

SHAKESPEARE AND HIS TIMES 
Series IIT (100 prints). 

Stage and costume designs, portraits, 


productions; half-tone prints, with cap- 


tions, 5” x 8”, boxed. 





Order from your bookseller, or from 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 


40 East 49th Street 


THEATRE COLLECTIONS i 
by George Freedley and Rosamond Gilder 


lovers of the theatre. 


$1.50 


Invaluable to students, librarians and 


ARCHITECTURE FOR THE 
NEW THEATRE 
edited by E. J. R. Isaacs 
Projects by Norman Bel Geddes, Le 
Simonson, William Lescaze and others, 


$2.50 


Illustrated. 





A METHOD OF LIGHTING 


THE STAGE 


by Stanley McCandless 
How to make effective use of light in the 
theatre. Completely revised text and jj. 
lustrations. $1.50 
LIGHTING THE AMATEUR 
STAGE 
by Henning Nelms 
A practical layout especially designed 
$1.00 


for amateur groups. 


New York, N, Y, 

















DAZIAN’S 
THEATRICAL FABRICS 


FOR 


COSTUMES & DRAPERIES 


HITS 
of 1940 (among many others 


KEEP OFF THE GRASS 
DU BARRY WAS A LADY 
HIGHER & HIGHER 
TWO FOR THE SHOW 
AQUACADES OF 1940 


were featured by these 


o FREE COPY of 


N DO FOR YOUR SHOW 


PAT ts 


ESTABLISHED 1847 


WEST 44th STREET NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 


WHEN NEXT 
YOU'RE IN 
WASHINGTON 


Enjoy the modern luxury of 
the Hotel Raleigh. It’s been 
done over from top to bottom. 
Bright, modern guest rooms 
set a new standard for com- 
fort. Diverting new restau- 
rants, including the glamorous 
Pall Mall Room, the capital's 
smartest dinner and supper 
place. Delicious food. Rooms 
from $3.50. 

Write Department A for 

free descriptive booklet. 
C. C. SCHIFFELER, Gen. Mg. 


HOTE 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE AND 


Ifa ST. N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
i a i 


as 








be ih 


















‘| ANATOL BENDUKOV 
|| DRAMA CIRCLE 


rilder 
0 Studio of Dramatic Art 
Fall Session — October 14 


| | 175 Macdougal Street (Mowers Secct”) 














AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
ot MUSIC « DRAMA ¢ DANCE inc 


Professional Training and Experience with Repertory Company 


STAGE * RADIO © OPERA © CONCERTS 
COMBINED COURSE OR SEPARATE 
SHORT COURSES DAY AND EVENING 

FALL TERM — OCTOBER 15th 
AUDITIONS FOR CASTING NOW 


CONSULTANTS: John Martin, Margaret Anglin, Philip Barry, Arthur Hopkins, 
Gertrude Lawrence, Winifred Lenihan, Robert Porterfield, Edward Sheldon. 


ANNETTE C. HERTER WENDELL PHILLIPS DODGE 
Executive Director Production Director 


114 East 64th Street, New York REgent 7-3838 
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“\7 THEATRE SCHOOL 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


T Norman Brace. Director 


| | FALL TERM begins OCTOBER 7th 


Registration Now — Limited Enrollment 


TRAINING FOR STAGE, SCREEN, RADIO, TELEVISION 


Thorough dramatic training under a faculty of professionals, pre- 
pares students for Teaching and Directing as well as for Acting 


SEPARATE DEPARTMENT FOR CHILDREN & HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 


For Catalogue address the Secretary, Business Office, Room 605 


CARNEGIE HALL, New York City Circle 5-6467 
TWENTY-TWO YEARS OF PRODUCING EXPERIENCE 


an Cenete One 
OTAGE - SCREEN + RADIO 


Prepare for your drama career with practical train- 
ing with organization that produces 60 plays a 
year in $650,600 theatrical “plant.” Twenty-two 
years producing experience. Professional instruc- 
tion in Acting, Directing, Teaching and Technical 
Subjects. Experience before paying audiences. Tal- 


ent scouts attend productions. Playhouse has devel- p LA Y » 0 U § p 
oped more talent for screen than any other source. 


GILMOR BROWN, Supervising Director CHARLES F. PRICKETT, General Manager 
33 SOUTH EL MOLINO AVENUE * PASADENA © CALIFORNIA 
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Write General Manager 
for Illustrated Catalog 














“Stock is the Finest Training in 
the World" SARAH BERNHARDT 


Provincetown Theatre 


STUDIO OF DRAMA 


‘het by ACTING 


IN STOCK 
WITH THE 
REGINALD GOODE 
¢ PLAYERS ° 


Winter Season: 


Poughkeepsie, New York 
(75 miles from Broadway) 


NOV. 1st — APRIL 30th 


26 Weeks — 26 Plays 


Under the personal direction of 


REGINALD GOODE 


The only dramatic school in America 
where a Broadway success is produced 
every week with all the LEADING 
parts played by STUDENTS, under 


expert professional direction 





NOTE: 

Applicants will not be eligible for en- 
rollment until they prove their acting 
ability before an audience, during a 
two-week TRIAL period. 


For booklet write 


REGISTRAR, Care Reginald Goode, 
32 Cannon St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


REGINALD GOODE 
SUMMER STOCK THEATRE 
CLINTON HOLLOW, N. Y. 
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New York School 


7) the Theatre 


Elizabeth B. Grimball, Director 


Professional Training for Actor, Stage & 
Technical Director, & Teacher 
Helen Gehagen and Melvyn Douelas say: “To 
every youna person planning an actors career, we 
highly recommend as the best the excellent training 
given by Elizabeth Grimball in her New York 
School of the Theatre.’ 





Day and Evening Classes open 
October 7th Auditions Now 


119 West 57th St., New York City 
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TRAINING THE SPEAKING VOICE 


for Actors, Public Speakers, Teachers, Laymen 


to develop 


PROJECTION 
QUALITY 
RANGE 


Progress verified by recordings 
COlumbus 5-5834 





Fall and Winter Courses 
Opening October 7 
Private and Class Instruction 
Day and Evening 


For information: 


29 West 56th Street, New York 


MARIAN RICH| 








THE ACTORS’ WORKSHOP 


ANDRIUS JILINSKY, Director 


ACTING Andrius Jilinsky DANCE Hanya Holm 
NS Soloviova VOICE Nadine Aslanoff 
Mary Hunter SPEECH Emmie E. Hyams 
DIRECTING Andrius Jilinsky MAKE-UP V. Soloviova, B. Tumarin 


APPLIED ART George Pons 


= = & Special course for Dramatic Instructors = = = 


Gretchen Comegys Daly 


State approval of alertness courses for teachers in Technique of Acting and Speech 
Fully equipped stage, auditorium and classrooms 
Fall term begins October 1st 


330 East 56th Street, New York City 


Catalogue on request PLaza 8-0767 








Paper Mill 


FRANK CARRINGTON, Director 


GROUP 


Playhouse 





APPRENTICE CLASSES 


Professional Season Opens October 15, 1940 


Under direction of Frank Carrington and Agnes Morgan 


Information on request 


BROOKSIDE DRIVE MILLBURN, NEW JERSEY SHORT HILLS 7-3000 











WORKSHOP 


hay einhadt- IN HOLLYWOOD 
i ee Workshop is equipped, in personnel and facilities, to pro- 
T vide the best possible training for those who seek stage, screen, 
radio and television careers. Here, under the guidance of "the atre 
experts, students learn to act by acting. Major Hollywood studios 
send talent to the Workshop for training and development. 


Although the Workshop will not, under any circum- 
stances, guarantee employment, it has been signally 
fortunate in securing screen and theatre opportunities 
for its apprentice-actors. Over 60% of the students it 
has trained have been given work by the studios, or in 
radio, recording and theatre fields. 


Enrollment now open for fall term. 
Registrar, Room 126. 


MAX REINHARDT WORKSHOP 


5939 Sunset Boulevard e HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


For catalog, address the 











THEATRE SCHOO 


110 W. 47 St., New York City 
Chickering 4-8198 


LEM WARD 
MICHAEL GORDON 


Fall Semester Begins October Tth 


ACTING — DIRECTING 
PLAYWRITING 


Day and Evening Classes 
Children's Classes in Drama and Dance 
| a 
TRAINING FOR LEADERSHIP IN 


PROGRESSIVE THEATRE 
REGISTRATION NOW OPEN 


¥ 


SOUTHERN 
NEW THEATRE 
SCHOOL 


A Resident School in 
Mena, Arkansas 
| Director: MAURICE CLARKE 
Fall Semester Begins October 21st 
Training through production and 
tours through the South 


Directors: 


—— 

















The Spoken Word 


Private or Class Instruction in 
VOICE SPEECH 
INTERPRETATION 


ELLEN SUTTON 


Instructor at 
Barnard School ® Carnegie Institute of Teck 
nology Summer Drama School 


FALL SEASON BEGINS OCTOBER Ist 


For information address 
808 Lexington Avenue, 
New Y ork u adsworth 3 7800 


at 62nd Street 
Regent 4—5437 




















26th Year 
ACTING #® DIRECTING ® 
TEACHING #® STAGECRAFT ® 
SPEECH #® RADIO # TELEVISION 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES in 
Little Theatre, Rockefeller Center ane 
BROADWAY THEATRE 


Day and Evening Classes 
SEPARATE 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT 

Fall 2 





Term Begins Oct. 2 





ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
Radio City 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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